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The  first  paper  in  this  new  volume  is  a cracker,  dealing  with  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  ornithological  event  of  2012  in  Britain  - the  breeding  by 
Baillon’s  Crakes  for  the  first  time  since  the  nineteenth  century.  Straddling 
the  boundaries  of  two  key  elements  of  BB' s content,  the  BBRC  and  RBBP 
reports,  this  is  a captivating  read.  We  have  all  been  aware  for  a number  of 
years  that  climate  change  will  have  a major  impact  on  our  breeding  avi- 
fauna, and  there  are  clear  predictions  as  to  the  most  likely  winners  and 
losers,  but  something  like  this,  involving  a species  that  (as  Malcolm  Ausden 
and  his  colleagues  describe)  was  really  not  on  our  radar,  is  really  special. 
Seventy-odd  years  ago,  the  then  editor  of  BB  might  have  been  similarly 
enthusiastic  about  another  new  species  to  have  bred  in  Britain  for  the  first 
time,  Little  Ringed  Plover.  This  issue  contains  a fine  example  of  an  amateur 
study  of  this  species  in  what  has  become  a major  British  stronghold,  the  River  Tywi  and  its 
tributaries. 

Looking  forward,  and  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  regular  queries  that  have  landed  on  my  desk 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  Scarce  Migrants  report  - which  for  many  years  stood  alongside  the  BBRC 
and  RBBP  reports  at  the  heart  of  a year’s  reading  in  BB,  and  which  has  been  dormant  since  the  2003 
report  - is  set  to  make  a comeback  at  some  point  later  this  year.  I know  that  many  readers  have 
missed  it,  and  after  a lot  of  hard  work  behind  the  scenes  it  will  be  great  to  welcome  it  back. 

Roger  Riddington 
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A new  beginning 

This  is  the  first  in  what  will  become  a regular 
page  at  the  beginning  of  each  issue  of  BB. 
A monthly  (rather  than  occasional)  editorial 
has  not  been  part  of  BB’ s identity  in  the  past, 
but  this  is  one  of  a number  of  changes  to  the 
magazine  for  Volume  106.  Initially  at  least, 
the  BB  eye  page  will  come  from  those  people 
at  the  hub  of  the  BB  community,  those  whose 
names  are  listed  inside  the  front  cover  every 
month,  but  the  slot  may  well  evolve  to 
include  a broader  range  of  people  involved 
with  BB  and  the  birds  in  our  region. 

Regular  readers  will  be  aware  of  the 
increasing  links  between  the  News  & 
comment  section  in  the  magazine  and  our 
website  - in  many  cases  you  will  find  a fuller 
version  of  key  news  stories  online.  The  bene- 
fits are  obvious  - we  can  post  news  stories  as 
they  happen,  there  are  (effectively)  no  con- 
straints on  space,  either  for  text  or  for 
images,  while  there  is  the  opportunity  to  add 
sound  and  video  if  appropriate.  Making 
more  of  our  website  to  enhance  the  value  of 
what  appears  in  print  (not  just  for  N&c  but 
all  aspects  of  content)  is  key  to  our  thinking 
about  BB’ s development  in  the  immediate 
future,  while  an  integrated  approach  to 
achieving  our  aims  - listed  at  the  foot  of  the 
previous  page  - is  essential  for  our  long-term 
prosperity.  Increasingly,  I think  of  BB  not 
simply  as  a magazine,  but  instead  as  a wider 
entity  of  which  the  magazine  is  a key  part. 

The  new-look  initial  pages  in  each  issue 
were  just  one  of  many  topics  for  a strategy 
weekend  that  we  held  in  Cley  last  November, 
to  discuss  and  review  our  priorities  for  BB  in 
the  short  and  medium  term.  During  that 
weekend,  people  were  amazingly  disciplined, 
and  morning  passed  into  afternoon  on  both 
days  without  break  for  birding.  Nonetheless, 
there  was  an  hour  before  breakfast  every  day 
to  explore  the  reserve  and  its  environs,  which 
was  great.  I love  Cley,  which  I got  to  know  as 
a bike-based  birder  in  the  1980s  - my  first 
full  day  there  on  two  wheels  was  24th  August 
1985,  which  ended  with  a ride  out  to  Blak- 
eney,  and  a Little  Whimbrel  Numenius 
minutus  in  the  harbour  there  - a species  I’d 


never  even  heard  of  at  the  start  of  the  day!  So 
I am  particularly  pleased  that  the  first  BB 
ornithological  grant  of  2013  (see  p.  6)  goes  to 
the  appeal  to  extend  this  brilliant  reserve. 

One  species  that  I didn’t  see  at  Cley  in 
1985  was  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti,  but  in 
mid  November  last  year  there  were  several 
birds  singing  on  the  reserve.  On  my  way 
home  to  Shetland,  I bumped  into  another 
Cetti’s  on  my  old  patch  at  Gibraltar 
Point,  a new  species  for  the  reserve  (and 
Lincolnshire)  for  me.  The  spread  of  this 
species  in  the  last  decade  balances  up  some  of 
the  losses  that  become  apparent  when  leafing 
through  old  logbooks,  which  is  something 
I always  try  to  do  before  going  back  to  an 
old  stomping  ground. 

With  blogs,  websites,  online  submissions 
and  more,  the  internet  has  revolutionised  the 
quality  (and  the  speed)  of  bird  recording.  (I’ll 
leave  that  as  a statement  for  you  to  agree  with 
or  be  horrified  by  - but  it  ought  to  be  true...) 
Nonetheless,  I still  manage  to  accumulate 
plenty  of  end-of-year  paperwork  - WeBS 
counts  and  ringing  data  to  submit,  rarity 
descriptions,  records  and  photos  for  the  local 
bird  report.  This  year  there  is  a new  dimen- 
sion to  the  accounts  for  the  previous  12 
months  since  I am  (at  the  time  of  writing) 
waiting  impatiently  for  Martin  Collinson  and 
his  team  at  Aberdeen  University  to  tell  me  the 
results  of  the  DNA  analysis  of  a feather  from 
a possible  Caspian  Reed  Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus  scirpaceus  fuscus  trapped  in  Shetland 
in  early  November.  Back  in  1985,  a grainy 
6”x  4”  print  of  the  Norfolk  Little  Whimbrel 
sellotaped  into  my  logbook  felt  highly 
sophisticated.  As  the  birding  frontiers  get 
rolled  back,  and  the  birding  kitbag  expands 
to  include  fancy  cameras,  sound-recording 
gear  and  more  (making  it  impossible  to 
transport  sensibly  on  a bike),  men  in  white 
coats  are  suddenly  a key  part  of  the  picture. 

Roger  Riddington 
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News  and  comment 

Compiled  by  Adrian  Pitches 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds 


England’s  Hen  Harriers  - extinct  in  2013? 


One  of  the  last  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  to 
fledge  in  England  has  been  found  dead  on  a grouse 
moor  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  Innovative  forensic 
work  established  that  the  satellite-tagged  bird  was 
shot. 

‘Bowland  Betty’  fledged  in  2011  from  a nest  in 
the  harrier’s  former  English  stronghold,  the  Forest 
of  Bowland  in  Lancashire.  She  was  tracked  across 
Scotland  and  northern  England  until  June  2012, 
when  satellite  data  indicated  that  the  bird  was  sta- 
tionary. The  bird’s  body  was  recovered  from  a 
moorland  area  managed  for  grouse  shooting  in 
Colsterdale  by  Stephen  Murphy  of  Natural 
England  on  5th  July.  There  is  no  evidence  to  say 
that  this  is  the  location  where  the  bird  was  shot. 

The  post-mortem  examination  by  the  Zoolog- 
ical Society  of  London  showed  that  the  bird  had  a 
fractured  left  leg  and  would  have  died  as  a result  of 
these  injuries.  An  X-ray  showed  the  presence  of 
three  tiny  metallic  fragments  at  the  fracture  site, 
and  it  was  suspected  that  the  bird  had  been  shot, 
but  this  could  not  be  confirmed.  However,  using  a 
scientific  technique  never  before  deployed  in  a UK 
wildlife-crime  case,  scientists  from  UCL  Stanmore 
photographed  a cross-section  of  the  leg  bone  and 
analysed  one  of  the  fragments.  This  confirmed 
that  the  particle  had  entered  the  leg  bone  and  that 
it  was  composed  primarily  of  lead. 

RSPB  Conservation  Director  Martin  Harper 
said:  ‘We  need  the  Government,  its  conservation 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  step  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  securing  the  future  of  Hen  Harriers  in 
England.  The  problem  of  persecution  is  well 
understood  - we  need  Government  to  bring  solu- 
tions to  the  table  via  an  emergency  recovery  plan. 
The  first  step  is  for  ministers  to  confirm  long-term 
funding  for  the  National  Wildlife  Crime  Unit  - it 
is  essential  that  the  UK  maintains  a national  centre 
of  expertise  in  tackling  wildlife  crime.’ 

The  RSPB’s  Head  of  Investigations,  Bob  Elliot, 
said:  ‘The  Hen  Harrier  has  become  so  rare  that 
obtaining  evidence  of  persecution  has  become 
very  difficult,  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
cutting-edge  techniques.  The  person  who  shot  this 
bird  must  have  realised  they  would  be  bringing  the 
Hen  Harrier  one  step  closer  to  oblivion  as  a 
breeding  bird  in  England.’  The  RSPB  is  offering  a 


reward  of  £1,000  to  anyone  with  information 
leading  to  a conviction. 

British  Association  for  Shooting  and  Conserva- 
tion (BASC)  spokesman  Christopher  Graffius  said: 
‘BASC  unreservedly  condemns  this  crime  and 
urges  anyone  who  shoots  who  may  have  any  infor- 
mation to  come  forward  and  assist  the  police. 
Anyone  shooting  a protected  species  damages 
shooting  and  the  countryside  and  has  no  place 
among  the  law-abiding  shooting  community. 
BASC  would  have  no  hesitation  in  expelling  any 
member  guilty  of  such  a crime.’ 

Only  one  pair  of  Hen  Harriers  nested  success- 
fully in  England  in  2012  and  no  pairs  fledged 
young  in  Bowland.  This  is  a scandalous  state  of 
affairs  when  there  is  adequate  nesting  habitat  for 
300  pairs  of  Hen  Harriers  in  England’s  uplands. 
Natural  England’s  2008  report  ‘A  future  for  the 
Hen  Harrier  in  England?’  stated  unequivocally: 
‘Detailed  monitoring  work  since  2002  has  shown 
that  the  critically  low  breeding  numbers  and 
patchy  distribution  of  the  Hen  Harrier  in  England 
is  a result  of  persecution  - both  in  the  breeding 
season  and  at  communal  roosts  in  the  winter  - 
especially  on  areas  managed  for  Red  Grouse 
Lagopus  lagopus  or  with  game-rearing  interests.’ 

Sadly,  there  appears  to  be  no  realistic  future  for 
the  Hen  Harrier  as  a breeding  species  in  England 
and  2013  may  see  the  species  become  effectively 
extinct.  The  RSPB  has  been  very  vocal  about  the 
Hen  Harrier  and  was  lobbying  members  to  raise 
£600,000  by  the  end  of  December  to  ‘save’  the 
species.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  £320,000  Her- 
itage Lottery  Fund  award  to  the  Society  in  April 
2011  for  its  four-year  ‘Skydancer’  project. 
However,  raptor  enthusiasts  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed that  the  RSPB  did  not  encourage  its  one 
million  members  to  sign  the  e-petition  that  called 
for  vicarious  liability  for  landowners  in  England 
and  Wales  whose  gamekeepers  kill  protected  birds 
of  prey  (Scotland  has  already  enacted  such  a 
statute).  If  the  e-petition  had  received  100,000  sig- 
natures, it  would  have  triggered  a Parliamentary 
debate  and  potential  legislation  to  focus  the  minds 
of  landowners  in  the  English  uplands.  However, 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  was  not  reached 
and  the  e- petition  fell  by  the  wayside. 


For  extended  versions  of  many  of  the  stories  featured  here, 
• and  much  more,  visit  our  website  www.britishbirds.co.uk 
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Frigatebirds  return  to  nest  on  Ascension  Island 


A decade  after  work  started  to  eradicate  feral  cats 
from  Ascension  Island,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
first  Ascension  Frigatebirds  Fregata  aquila  have 
returned  to  nest  on  the  island. 

Until  now  the  frigatebirds  have  been  confined 
to  the  tiny  (1  km2)  Boatswain  Bird  Island,  taking 
refuge  there  when  feral  cats  overran  the  main 
island.  The  seabird  population  on  this  tropical  UK 
Overseas  Territory,  estimated  in  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions when  the  island  was  colonised  in  1815,  was 
devastated  by  the  cats  introduced  to  the  island  to 
control  (introduced)  rats  and  mice.  The  RSPB 
began  a project  to  remove  the  cats  on  Ascension  in 
2002,  work  supported  by  funding  from  the  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Office,  and  the  island  was 
formally  declared  cat-free  in  2006. 

Ascension  Frigatebird  is  one  of  33  globally 
threatened  birds  found  in  the  UK’s  Overseas  Terri- 
tories, and  is  considered  Vulnerable  by  the  IUCN. 


Dr  Tim  Stowe,  the  RSPB’s  International  Director, 
said:  ‘This  is  the  news  we  have  been  waiting  for 
since  starting  the  project  more  than  a decade  ago. 
Many  species  in  the  UK  Overseas  Territories  are 
threatened  by  non-native  species  and  this  project 
marks  a landmark  in  conservation  as  Ascension  is 
the  largest  inhabited  island  where  feral  cat  removal 
has  been  attempted  and  proved  successful.’ 

The  discovery  of  two  nesting  pairs  was  made  by 
members  of  the  Army  Ornithological  Society  who 
were  conducting  survey  work  with  Ascension 
Island  Conservation. 

Remarkably,  Ascension  Frigatebird  has  been 
recorded  in  the  British  Isles.  A juvenile  was  cap- 
tured in  a fisherman’s  landing  net  on  Tiree 
(Argyll)  on  10th  July  1953  {Brit.  Birds  96:  58-73). 
We  celebrate  its  Diamond  Jubilee  this  summer,  a 
month  after  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Queen’s 
Coronation. 


Golden  Jubilee  of  that  bustard 

Birders  in  Suffolk  have  marked  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  Britain’s  first  mass  twitch,  the  famous  ‘Houbara’ 
(Macqueen’s  Bustard  Chlamydotis  macqueenii ) that 
strutted  around  the  Minsmere  area  for  a month  in 
1962.  The  bird  was  discovered  in  a mustard  field  at 
Hinton  in  Suffolk  on  21st  November  1962  and 
remained  until  29th  December.  In  those  days  of 
innocence,  the  news  of  this  bird’s  presence  spread 
slowly,  by  word  of  mouth,  letter,  newspaper  and 


even  radio  broadcast,  but  its  lengthy  stay  and  reli- 
able appearances  ensured  that  many  of  the  early 
twitchers  got  to  see  it. 

To  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
bustard’s  discovery  - and  the  start  of  mass 
twitching  - Steve  Piotrowski  and  the  Suffolk 
birders’  news  service  BINS  (www.freewebs.com/ 
suffolkbirding)  arranged  a get-together  by  the 
same  roadside  field  at  Hinton  on  21st  November 
2012  and  marked  the  occasion 
with  a celebratory  glass  of 
champagne.  Present  were  four 
of  the  original  observers  - 
David  Hosking,  Gerald  Jobson, 
David  Pearson  and  Mick 
Muttitt  - but  despite  extensive 
searching  they  were  unable  to 
relocate  the  elusive  bustard  for 
the  expectant  crowd.  Unde- 
terred by  this  setback  and  the 
inclement  weather,  Steve  gave  a 
short  talk  on  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  farming  practices 
(hedge  removal  revealed  that 
the  bustard  mustard  field  is  now 
several  times  larger  than  it  was 
in  1962)  and  consequent 
declining  bird  populations, 
while  BBRC  Chairman  Adam 
Rowlands  spoke  about  the 
history  of  twitching  and  BBRC’s 
role  during  the  intervening 
years. 


I.  The  Suffolk ‘Houbara’,  photographed  from  Eric  Hosking’s 
Rolls  Royce,  November/December  1962. 
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Petrel  out  but  shearwater  in  as  British  List  nudges  600 


It  must  have  had  the  shortest  stay  on  the  British 
List  ever.  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
castro  was  admitted  to  Category  A of  the  British 
List  in  October  2011  (40th  report  of  the  BOU 
Records  Committee)  following  the  sighting  of  one 
off  Scilly  on  28th  July  2007  (Brit.  Birds  105:  2-10). 
But  the  BOURC  giveth  and  the  BOURC  taketh 
away.  As  Madeiran  Storm-petrel  (in  the  old  sense) 
has  now  been  split  into  three  species,  the  41st 
report  of  the  BOURC  (published  in  the  January 
2013  edition  of  Ibis ; http://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/ 
doi/IO.I  I I l/ibi.  1 20 1 6/pdf)  states  that:  ‘the  sole 
British  record  of  “Madeiran  Storm-petrel”... 
cannot  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  species  O.  castro , 
O.  jabejabe  or  O.  monteiroi  on  the  basis  of  the 
descriptions  or  photographs.  Madeiran  Storm- 
petrel  is  therefore  removed  from  the  British  List.’ 

Meanwhile,  Scopoli’s  Shearwater  Calonectris 
diomedea  has  now  been  upgraded  to  full  species 
status  (distinct  from  Cory’s  Shearwater  C.  borealis ) 


so  the  record  on  2nd  August  2004,  off  Scilly,  has 
been  added  to  the  British  List.  And,  yes,  it  was  the 
same  team  of  ace  seabirders  who  found  both  the 
shearwater  and  the  petrel! 

Following  the  latest  reshuffle,  the  British  List 
stands  at  596  species:  578  in  Category  A (recorded 
since  1st  January  1950),  eight  in  Category  B 
(recorded  at  least  once  between  1st  January  1800 
and  31st  December  1949,  but  not  subsequently) 
and  ten  in  Category  C (introduced  species  with  a 
self-sustaining  population). 

The  N&c  sweepstake  to  name  the  600th  British 
bird  is  still  accepting  nominations  - but  with  out- 
standing records  of  Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata, 
Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris , White- 
winged Scoter  Melanitta  deglandi , Yelkouan  Shear- 
water Puffinus  yelkouan.  Slaty-backed  Gull  Larus 
schistisagus  and  House  Finch  Carpodacus  mexicanus 
awaiting  BOURC  review,  that  milestone  could  be 
reached  without  any  further  observer  effort. 


6BB9  does  the  Cong© 

As  2012  drew  to  a close,  the  satellite-tagged 
Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  sponsored  by  British  Birds 
had  reached  the  Congo,  after  a lengthy  autumn 
sojourn  in  southern  Chad.  ‘BB’  was  trapped  and 
tagged  on  17th  May  2012  at  Loch  Katrine,  near 
Stirling.  He  was  one  of  five  Scottish  Cuckoos 
tagged  by  the  BTO  Cuckoo  Tracking  Project  team 
in  2012  together  with  a further  five  Cuckoos 
trapped  and  tagged  in  Wales. 

The  pioneering  cohort  of  five  English  Cuckoos 
were  all  trapped  in  Norfolk  in  spring  2011.  One  of 
those  birds,  Chris,  has  survived  three  lengthy 
migrations  since  then  and  is  one  of  five  (one 
English,  two  Welsh,  two  Scottish)  surviving/trans- 
mitting birds  now  wintering  in  Africa. 

Most  of  the  Cuckoos  that  have  been  tagged  in 
England  and  Scotland  have  ended  up  on  the  Teke 
Plateau  in  Congo,  where  the  habitat  is  a mix  of 
gallery  forest  and  savannah.  The  surviving  Welsh 
birds  are  wintering  much  farther  east.  The  BTO 
team  observed:  ‘It  is  notable  that  the  two  Welsh- 
tagged  Cuckoos  are  to  the  east  of  the  areas  occu- 


pied by  the  Cuckoos  tagged  in  England  and  Scot- 
land both  this  winter  and  last  winter.  The  very 
small  numbers  of  tagged  birds  involved  make  it 
difficult  to  draw  firm  conclusions  but  this  may 
reflect  slightly  different  wintering  locations  for 
these  populations.’ 

The  migration  routes  taken  by  the  Cuckoos  to 
reach  their  wintering  grounds  have  also  provided 
valuable  new  information  for  the  research  team  in 
Thetford.  The  five  English  birds  in  2011  used  two 
routes.  Three  went  southeast  to  Italy,  across  the 
Mediterranean  and  then  almost  due  south  across 
the  Sahara  to  central  Africa.  The  other  two  went 
southwest  to  Spain  and  then  down  the  west  of 
Africa,  skirting  the  Sahara,  before  heading  inland 
to  the  Congo.  But  in  2012  a third  migration  route 
was  uncovered.  Cuckoos  from  both  Scotland  and 
Wales  migrated  via  Germany  and  Austria  and 
through  Greece  before  crossing  the  Med  and 
heading  south  into  the  African  hinterland.  Follow 
BB’s  progress:  www.bto.org/science/migration/ 
tracking-studies/cuckoo-tracking/scotland/BB 


Albatross  protection  extended  to  the  Pacific 


The  Western  and  Central  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission (WCPFC)  has  agreed  to  implement  meas- 
ures that  will  greatly  reduce  albatross  bycatch  by 
longline  trawlers.  All  longline  vessels  in  the  South 
Pacific,  south  of  30°S,  will  now  be  required  to  use 
bird  streamers,  also  known  as  tori  lines,  which 
scare  birds  away  from  the  hooks;  add  weights  to 


hooks  to  make  them  sink  more  quickly;  or  set 
hooks  at  night  when  seabirds  are  less  active. 

The  move  brings  the  WCPFC,  which  is  the 
world’s  largest  tuna  commission,  into  line  with  the 
measures  adopted  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
November  2011  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  April 
2012.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  300,000 
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seabirds  are  killed  every  year  in  longline  fisheries 
and  this  is  the  primary  reason  why  17  of  the 
world’s  22  species  of  albatrosses  are  threatened 
with  extinction. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  home  to  globally  impor- 
tant populations  of  14  albatross  species,  including 
Chatham  Thalassarche  eremita , Buller’s  T.  bulleri , 
Salvin’s  T.  salvini,  Shy  T.  cauta , White-capped  T. 
steadi  and  Antipodean  Diomedea  antipodensis. 
Tuna  longliners  typically  deploy  several  thousand 
hooks  every  day,  attached  by  branch  lines  to  a 


main  line  that  can  be  more  than  100  km  long. 
Seabirds,  especially  albatrosses,  are  vulnerable  to 
becoming  hooked  when  they  take  the  bait,  and  are 
drowned  as  the  line  sinks.  Dr  Cleo  Small,  from 
RSPB/BirdLife,  said:  ‘This  move  is  great  news  for 
albatrosses  worldwide,  including  some  UK  Over- 
seas Territories  species  such  as  the  Wandering 
Albatross  D.  exulans  which  fly  right  around  the 
world  in  the  non-breeding  period  and  can  be 
victims  of  bycatch  from  the  longliners  that  fish  in 
the  South  Pacific.’ 


Seabird  bycatch  tackled  in  Europe  too 


The  European  Commission  has  finally  launched  an 
EU  Plan  of  Action  to  reduce  seabird  bycatch  in  Euro- 
pean waters  after  a decade  of  lobbying  by  the  RSPB 
and  its  EU  partners.  In  EU  waters  most  seabird 
bycatch  arises  from  the  use  of  gillnets  and  longlines, 
but  to  a lesser  extent  also  trawls  and  purse  seine  nets. 
At  least  100,000  birds  are  killed  every  year  in  gillnets 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  eastern  North  Sea  with  Velvet 
Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  and  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clan- 
gula  hyemalis  being  particularly  vulnerable.  A Spanish 
longline  fishery  for  hake  off  southwest  Ireland  is  esti- 
mated to  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  seabirds  annually, 
mostly  Great  Shearwaters  Puffinus  gravis. 

Martin  Harper,  RSPB  Conservation  Director, 
said:  ‘We  applaud  the  EU  for  finally  calling  time  on 
the  needless  deaths  of  seabirds.  However,  the  plan 
is  essentially  voluntary  and  to  have  real  teeth  it 


needs  to  be  underpinned  with  legally  binding 
measures  under  the  Common  Fisheries  Policy,  in 
particular  to  require  fishing  boats  to  use  the  tech- 
nical fixes  known  to  avoid  catching  birds,  and  to 
collect  data  on  seabird  bycatch.’ 

The  EU  Seabird  Plan  of  Action  aims  to  min- 
imise and,  where  possible,  eliminate  the  bycatch  of 
seabirds  in  EU  and  external  waters.  It  sets  out  to 
achieve  this  through  a range  of  actions,  notably 
calling  on  vessels  to  apply  mitigation  measures  to 
prevent  seabirds  coming  into  contact  with  fishing 
gears.  Following  the  European  Commission’s  pro- 
posal, it  will  be  up  to  Member  States  to  endorse 
the  plan  and  then  to  translate  it  into  effective 
measures  in  their  national  waters  and  also  on  the 
high  seas,  governed  by  the  Tuna  Commissions, 
where  EU-flagged  vessels  also  roam. 


Grant  to  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust 


As  we  reported  last  year  (Brit.  Birds  105:  551), 
there  is  currently  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
renowned  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  reserve  of  Cley 


Marshes.  This  option,  to  add  60  ha  of  reedbed, 
grazing  marsh  and  freshwater  habitats,  currently 
known  as  Pope’s  Marsh,  is  quite  simply  unmiss- 
able; it  would  be  the  last 
piece  in  an  otherwise 
unbroken  stretch  of  8 km 
of  coastal  reserve, 
stretching  from  Blakeney 
Point  to  Salthouse.  Conse- 
quently, the  BB  Trust, 
which  owns  BB  2000,  the 
company  that  produces 
BB,  has  decided  to  con- 
tribute £1,000  to  the  Cley 
Appeal.  This  is  one  of  five 
grants  awarded  by  the  BB 
Trust  in  late  2012  - news 
of  the  others  will  appear  in 
BB  shortly.  For  further 
information  on  the  NWT 
project,  visit  www.norfolk 
wildlifetrust.org.uk 


2.  Pope’s  Marsh,  between  Cley  and  Salthouse,  Norfolk,  August  2012. 
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Breeding  Baillon  s 
Crakes  in  Britain 

Malcolm  Ausden,  Graham  White  and  Mark  Eaton 

Abstract  In  the  summer  of  20 1 2,  at  least  six,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  I I , Baillon’s 
Crakes  Porzana  pusilla  were  heard  singing  in  apparently  suitable  breeding  habitat  at 
a minimum  of  three  locations  in  Britain.  In  this  article,  we  describe  the  events  that 
led  to  the  finding  of  these  birds,  and  discuss  whether  breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes 
might  have  been  overlooked  in  Britain  in  recent  times.  We  also  describe  how  and 
where  to  search  for  Baillon’s  Crakes.  In  future,  Baillon’s  Crakes  recorded  in  Britain 
in  spring  and  summer  should  be  viewed  as  potential  rare  breeding  birds  rather 
than  vagrants,  and  treated  accordingly  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tape-luring,  other 
disturbance  and  confidentiality. 


3.  Adult  Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  at  De  Groene  Jonker,  the  Netherlands,  in  June  2009.  At  this 
site  near  Utrecht,  Baillon’s  Crakes  have  bred  in  patches  of  swamp  that  have  developed  after  water 
levels  have  been  raised  (see  Box  I ). 


Introduction 

This  story  began  in  June  2011,  when  a group 
of  ecologists  from  the  RSPB  visited  wetlands 
in  the  Netherlands,  as  guests  of  Vogel- 
bescherming  Nederland.  One  of  the  main 
aims  of  that  visit  was  to  learn  about  the 
breeding-habitat  requirements  of  several 
birds  that  might  become  regular  breeders  in 
Britain.  The  brief  was  to  investigate  whether 
we  could  incorporate  the  requirements  of 
these  species  into  the  management  of  existing 


wetlands  and  into  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  new  wetland  habitat  in  Britain. 

In  the  Netherlands,  we  were  particularly 
keen  to  learn  about  the  habitat  requirements 
of  Eurasian  Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia 
and  Great  White  Egrets  Ardea  alba , both  of 
which  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
regular  breeders  in  Britain.  We  were  also 
interested  in  a group  of  other  species,  those 
for  which  the  results  of  climate  envelope 
modelling  by  Huntley  et  al.  (2007)  show 
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Britain  becoming  climatically  suitable  for 
regular  breeding  (with  a 3°C  rise  in  global 
temperatures  above  those  of  pre-industrial 
times):  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus , 
Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax , Purple 
Heron  Ardea  purpurea,  Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus  and  White-spotted 
Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  cyanecula. 
Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  was  not  on 
our  list  of  potential  species  to  recolonise 
Britain.  Its  current,  scattered  breeding  distri- 
bution in  Europe  is  not  explained  well  by  cli- 
matic variables  and  so  future  projections  of 
its  distribution  in  relation  to  climate  change 
have  only  a low  level  of  confidence. 

Two  of  the  sites  we  visited  had  supported 
breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  in  one  or  more 
years  in  the  previous  decade.  Baillon’s  Crakes 
were  rediscovered  breeding  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  2005,  after  being  last  recorded 
breeding  there  in  1972  (although  they  could 
easily  have  been  overlooked  during  the 
period  in  between;  Ruud  van  Beusekom  pers. 
comm.).  We  noticed  that  the  habitat  at  these 
sites  was  similar  to  the  open,  swampy  vegeta- 
tion that  develops  during  the  first  few  years 
after  raising  water  levels  on  grassland  to 
create  reedbed,  and  recalled  how  the  last  but 


one  singing  Baillon’s  Crake  in  Britain,  at 
Grove  Ferry  in  Kent  in  1999,  was  in  this  type 
of  habitat.  We  were  intrigued.  It  seemed 
strange  that  such  a highly  dispersive  bird  was 
now  a fairly  regular,  albeit  rare,  breeding  bird 
in  the  Netherlands,  yet  only  a very  rare 
vagrant  in  Britain.  Could  we  be  overlooking 
breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  in  Britain?  After  all, 
even  if  birders  were  out  in  suitably  swampy 
areas  late  in  the  evening,  how  many  might 
recognise  a distant  singing  Baillon’s  Crake  or 
investigate  an  unfamiliar  noise? 

We  resolved  to  ask  staff  at  RSPB  reserves 
with  apparently  suitable  Baillon’s  Crake 
habitat  to  listen  out  for  them  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  2012.  Fortuitously,  the  UK’s 
second  national  Spotted  Crake  P.  porzana 
survey,  funded  by  the  RSPB  and  Natural 
England,  was  being  organised  for  2012  (fol- 
lowing the  first  such  survey  in  2000;  Gilbert 
2002).  So  we  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask 
surveyors  to  listen  for  Baillon’s  Crakes  while 
surveying  for  Spotted  Crakes.  The  UK 
Spotted  Crake  survey  covered  approxi- 
mately 130  sites  at  which  Spotted  Crakes 
have  been  recorded  during  the  breeding 
season  in  previous  years. 


4.  Male  and  female  Baillon’s  Crakes  at  De  Groene  Jonker,  the  Netherlands,  June  2009. The  sexes 
are  very  similar,  but  the  underparts  of  females  are  slightly  paler  grey,  which  is  apparent  here 
(in  Little  Crakes  Porzana  parva  there  is  much  more  obvious  sexual  dimorphism). 
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A brief  history  of  Baillon’s  Crakes 
in  Britain 

Baillon’s  Crakes  formerly  bred  in  Britain,  and 
at  least  three,  possibly  five,  Baillon’s  Crake 
nests  were  found  in  England  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  (Holloway  1996).  One  was 
found  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1858;  a second, 
at  an  unknown  location  (probably  also  in 
Cambridgeshire),  was  found  in  the  same 
year;  and  a third  was  discovered  in  Norfolk  in 
1889.  Another  nest  and  presumed  replace- 
ment clutch  were  also  found  in  Norfolk,  in 
1866,  although  the  details  in  the  account  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  they  had 
been  produced  by  Little  Crakes  P.  parva. 
Little  Crakes  have  never  been  proved  to  breed 
in  Britain,  but  there  are  a reasonable  number 
of  records  of  them  being  shot  in  wetlands  in 
Norfolk  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Morrison 
(1997)  and  Brown  8c  Grice  (2005)  also  cited  a 
record  of  three  young  Baillon’s  Crakes  being 
taken  from  a brood  of  six  or  more  near 
Christchurch,  Dorset,  in  1882,  although  this 
record  has  either  been  overlooked  by  other 
authors  or  been  dismissed  for  other  reasons. 
There  are  no  proved,  or  even  suspected, 
breeding  records  of  Baillon’s  Crake  in  Britain 
since  1889  (Holloway  1996). 

There  are  some  65  records  of  Baillon’s 
Crakes  in  Britain  before  1950  (Hudson  et  al 
2010).  Since  1950  the  numbers  visiting 
Britain  have  clearly  declined,  with  just  16 
accepted  records,  an  average  of  one  about 
every  four  years.  Ten  of  those  16  records  have 
been  since  1990,  but  only  three  have  occurred 
since  2000.  Two  Baillon’s  Crakes  have  been 
heard  singing  in  Britain  since  1990,  at  Grove 
Lerry  in  June-July  1999,  and  at  the  Oare 
Marshes,  also  in  Kent,  in  June-July  2001. 

BaiSlon’s  Crakes  in  Britain  in  2012 

The  second  UK  Spotted  Crake  survey  began 
in  mid  April  2012  but  poor  weather  meant 
that  there  were  few  nights  suitable  for  sur- 
veying crakes  until  the  second  half  of  May. 
On  the  night  of  22nd  May,  Ian  Hawkins,  Site 
Manager  at  RSPB’s  Malltraeth  Marsh  reserve 
on  Anglesey,  was  carrying  out  his  third 
Spotted  Crake  survey  visit  of  the  year.  He  had 
not  heard  any  Spotted  Crakes  but,  while  stop- 
ping for  one  last  listen  from  the  car  park  gate 
at  23.00  hrs,  he  heard  a strange,  repeated,  dry 
creaky  rattle  that  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  He 


tracked  the  source  to  an  area  of  swamp,  and 
then  checked  crake  calls  on  the  internet.  The 
noise  matched  a singing  Baillon’s  Crake  per- 
fectly. This  proved  to  be  only  the  fourth 
record  of  Baillon’s  Crake,  and  the  first  of  a 
singing  bird,  for  Wales. 

News  was  released  the  following  day  and 
access  arranged  to  an  area  close  to  where  the 
bird  was  singing.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
health  and  safety  concerns  over  birders 
repeatedly  climbing  onto  a scheduled  monu- 
ment to  try  to  get  views  of  the  crake,  and 
people  walking  through  the  habitat  to  flush 
it,  access  to  the  area  was  discontinued  from 
5th  June.  A couple  of  days’  notice  was  given 
so  that  birders  could  have  a last  chance  to 
hear  the  crake.  Thereafter,  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  when  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  release  news  of  singing  Baillon’s 
Crakes  in  Britain  was  to  ensure  that  potential 
breeding  birds  (and  other  species  sharing 
their  habitat)  were  not  disturbed. 

Meanwhile,  Spotted  Crake  surveyors  and 
other  RSPB  staff  were  being  encouraged  to 
listen  for  Baillon’s  Crakes  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  This  resulted  in  further  singing 
Baillon’s  Crakes  being  discovered  between 
29th  May  and  25th  June,  at  a total  of  three 
sites.  At  Site  A,  one  singing  male  was  con- 
firmed, with  a possible  second  bird  present 
on  one  date.  At  Site  B,  a single  singing  male 
was  confirmed.  Most  remarkably,  at  Site  C, 
Baillon’s  Crakes  were  heard  singing  from 
nine  locations  over  the  summer,  with  up  to 
four  heard  at  the  same  time.  Although  some 
movement  of  birds  is  likely,  an  analysis  of  the 
locations  of  singing  birds  suggests  that  there 
were  probably  five  or  six  singing  males  at  this 
site.  There  were  also  possible  singing  Baillon’s 
Crakes  reported  at  another  two  sites  in  June, 
but  neither  bird  was  heard  frequently,  and 
the  identification  could  not  be  confirmed.  In 
total,  this  amounts  to  a minimum  of  six 
singing  males,  perhaps  as  many  as  eleven, 
while  it  is  still  possible  that  more  records 
might  be  submitted. 

At  Site  C,  males  were  heard  singing  until 
mid  July.  A concerted  period  of  listening,  to 
try  to  obtain  evidence  of  breeding,  was 
carried  out  in  good  weather  conditions  in 
July.  On  3rd-4th  July,  two  apparently 
unpaired  (or  more  recently  arrived)  birds 
were  singing  constantly  and  a further  two 
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occasionally.  Four  different  vocalisations 
were  heard:  1)  the  typical  dry  rattle  ‘trrrrr’, 
sometimes  delivered  much  more  slowly;  2)  a 
loud  alarm  call  ‘raarr  raarr  raarrchaachaa’;  3) 
a very  quiet,  snoring  ‘orrr  orrr’  call,  given 
while  moving  through  vegetation;  and  4)  a 
repeated  quiet  ‘tuk’.  Recordings  of  call  1 
made  at  British  sites  can  be  found  at 
www.britishbirds.co.uk/birding-resources/ 
key-refs.  Ruud  van  Beusekom,  who  is 
familiar  with  Baillon’s  Crakes  in  the  Nether- 
lands, considers  that  calls  2 and  4 suggest 
interactions  between  pairs  or  families,  espe- 
cially the  quiet  ‘tuk’  notes  - and  this  implies 
that  at  least  some  males  were  paired.  Call  2 
appears  to  be  rarely  heard  but  is  considered 
to  be  a breeding-season  territorial  alarm  call 
(Taylor  & van  Perlo  1998).  Although  these 
calls  suggest  that  females  were  present  and 
that  breeding  was  at  least  being  attempted, 
we  shall  never  know  for  certain  whether 
Baillon’s  Crakes  bred  in  Britain  in  2012. 

In  Ireland,  a Baillon’s  Crake  was  found  on 
24th  March  2012  on  Great  Saltee  Island 
( Birding  World  25:  93).  This  was  only  the 
third  record  for  Ireland,  the  two  previous 
records  being  in  1845  and  1858.  We  are  not 
aware  of  observers  listening  specifically  for 
singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  in  Ireland  and,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  no  other  records  from 
Ireland  in  2012  have  been  submitted. 

In  addition,  a juvenile  Baillon’s  Crake  was 
present  at  the  RSPB’s  Rainham  Marshes 
reserve,  in  Essex/Greater  London,  on 
7th-23rd  September  2012.  This  bird  fre- 
quented pool-side  swamp  dominated  by 
Flowering-rush  Butomus  umbellatus , very 
similar  to  some  of  the  habitat  occupied  by 
breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  in  the  Netherlands 
(see  below).  Baillon’s  Crakes  were  not 
recorded  at  Rainham  earlier  in  the  season. 

Habitats  occupied  by  Baillon’s 
Crakes 

At  Site  C,  all  of  the  singing  Baillon’s  Crakes 
were  in  an  area  of  early  successional  swamp 
and  pools.  The  vegetation  in  those  areas 
occupied  by  singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  com- 
prised emergent  plants  up  to  1.3  m high, 
interspersed  with  small  patches  of  more 
open  water.  Soft-rush  Juncus  effusus  was 
probably  the  most  abundant  plant  overall, 
and  in  some  areas  was  virtually  the  only 


plant  present.  Other  areas  had  more  diverse 
vegetation,  comprising  a mixture  of  Soft- 
rush,  Water  Florsetail  Equisetum  fluviatile , 
Common  Spike-rush  Eleocharis  palustris , 
Branched  Bur-reed  Sparganium  erectum  and 
Brown  Sedge  Carex  disticha , and  containing 
a variable  understorey  of  floating  and  emer- 
gent Creeping  Bent  Agrostis  stolonifera 
(plates  5 & 6).  All  areas  occupied  by  singing 
Baillon’s  Crakes  had  standing  water,  mainly 
20-30  cm  deep,  during  the  period  that  the 
crakes  were  present.  At  least  some  of  the 
birds  spent  a lot  of  time  patrolling,  and 
singing  from,  the  swampy  margins  of  pools. 
There  was  little  bare  mud  present  - water 
levels  remained  high  during  an  extremely 
wet  summer.  Adjacent  areas  of  swamp  that 
did  not  have  singing  crakes  were  noticeably 
taller,  denser  and  wetter.  At  Site  C,  water 
levels  in  late  spring  and  summer  2012  were 
approximately  10  cm  higher  than  in  previous 
years,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  wet 
weather,  and  there  were  also  more  open 
pools  in  2012.  However,  areas  of  apparently 
suitable  habitat  for  Baillon’s  Crakes  did  exist 
at  this  site  in  previous  years. 

The  habitats  occupied  by  singing  Baillon’s 
Crakes  at  Site  C in  2012  were  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  literature,  in  that  they  con- 
sisted of  early  successional,  swampy  vegeta- 
tion growing  in  shallow  water  (Cramp  & 
Simmons  1980;  Taylor  & van  Perlo  1998). 
The  association  with  the  margins  of  pools 
surrounded  by  emergent  vegetation  has  also 
been  noted  elsewhere.  In  the  Netherlands, 
Baillon’s  Crakes  will  occupy  marshes  as  small 
as  1 ha  in  extent,  and  also  the  margins  of 
narrow  ditches.  They  usually  occur  in  areas 
with  a water  depth  of  5-30  cm.  The  vegeta- 
tion in  these  areas  typically  consists  of 
narrow-leaved  marsh  plants,  usually  sedges 
and  low  rushes,  and  also  Flowering-rush, 
Bulrush  Typha  latifolia , Reed  Sweet-grass 
Glyceria  maxima  and  Sweet-flag  Acorns 
calamus  (see  plates  7-10;  Ruud  van 
Beusekom  in  lift.).  Patches  of  similar  vegeta- 
tion must  occur  fairly  widely  in  lowland 
Britain,  and  there  are  some  large  stands  of 
Reed  Sweet-grass  at  some  sites.  At  many  of 
these  sites,  however,  water  levels  in  May  and 
June  in  a typical  year  are  probably  lower  than 
ideal  for  breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes. 

In  the  Netherlands,  at  De  Groene  Jonker, 
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5-10.  Examples  of  the  habitats  used  by  singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  at  one  site  in  Britain  in  2012  (5  & 6, 
at  the  top),  and  by  breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  at  two  sites  in  the  Netherlands  (7  & 8 and  9 & 10). 
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near  Utrecht,  Baillon’s  Crakes  have  bred  in 
patches  of  swamp  that  have  developed  after 
water  levels  have  been  raised.  The  mixture  of 
early  successional  freshwater  wetland  habitats 
at  this  site  supports  a rich  assemblage  of 
breeding  birds,  including  several  species 
which  are  rare,  or  irregular,  breeders  in 
Britain  (Box  1). 


How  to  find  Baillon’s  Crakes  and 
confirm  breeding 

In  the  Netherlands,  Baillon’s  Crakes  typically 
arrive  later  in  spring  than  Spotted  Crakes, 
with  most  Baillon’s  arriving  after  mid  May. 
They  can  breed  very  late  in  the  season,  and 
small  chicks  have  been  seen  in  mid  August 
(Ruud  van  Beusekom  pers.  comm.).  The 

peak  months  for 
records  of  Baillon’s 
Crakes  in  Britain  in 
spring  and  summer  are 
May  and  June. 

Male  Baillon’s 

Crakes  are  easier  to 
hear  during  quiet, 
windless  nights, 
including  quite  cold 
nights.  Indeed,  where 
water  frogs  Pelophylax 
spp.  are  present  it  is 
worth  listening  during 
colder  nights  because 
there  is  then  less  noise 
from  the  frogs.  Experi- 
ence in  the  Nether- 
lands is  that  singing 
during  daylight  hours 
in  the  early  morning  is 
more  frequent  when 
birds  have  just  arrived 
(Ruud  van  Beusekom 
pers.  comm.).  In 
Britain  in  2012,  males 
at  Site  C typically 
started  singing  around 
dusk  (generally  after 
20.00  hrs),  and  some 
individuals  would  con- 
tinue singing  fre- 
quently in  the  morning 
until  as  late  as  09.00 
hrs.  It  appeared  that 
males  were  most  vocal 
just  after  they  arrived, 
with  the  frequency  of 
singing  declining  after 
a few  nights,  but  then 
increasing  again  if 
other  birds  started  to 
sing  nearby.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  worth 
listening  at  fairly 


I I & 12.  A young  chick  and  a juvenile  Baillon’s  Crake,  both 
photographed  in  Zuid-Holland,  the  Netherlands,  in  July  2009  and 
September  2012  respectively. The  profile  view  of  the  juvenile  illustrates 
nicely  one  of  the  key  identification  features  separating  this  species  from 
Little  Crake:  the  short  primary  projection  (a  useful  mnemonic  is  that 
primary  projection  is  Long  in  Little,  B*****  short  in  Baillon’s). 
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regular  intervals  from  May  to  July  to  min- 
imise the  risk  of  missing  birds. 

The  song  of  a male  Baillon’s  Crake  could, 
if  heard  distantly,  be  confused  with  the  call  of 
male  Garganeys  Anas  querquedula , which  are 
also  vocal  at  night,  or  with  the  rattling  call  of 
Sedge  Warblers  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus. 
The  song  could  also  be  confused  with  the  call 
of  Pool  Frogs  Pelophylax  lessonae  (which  are 
extremely  rare  in  Britain),  but  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  call  of  Marsh  Frogs  P.  ridi- 
bundus  (which  are  now  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  England).  The  call  of  Edible 
Frogs  P.  kl.  esculenta  (which  are  also  very  rare 
in  Britain)  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
Pool  Frogs  and  Marsh  Frogs.  Some  Baillon’s 
Crakes  sing  only  very  infrequently,  and  these 
birds  would  be  easy  to  miss,  or  their  song 
dismissed  as  just  a strange  noise.  However, 
others  may  sing  continually  for  long  periods 
and  these  would  be  difficult  to  overlook  for 
anyone  familiar  with  their  calls,  provided  that 
the  bird  was  not  too  distant.  At  Site  C, 
singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  could  be  heard  over  a 
distance  of  up  to  350  m under  favourable 
conditions;  more  typically,  they  were  audible 
over  a far  shorter  distance. 

Female  Baillon’s  Crakes  make  a very  short 
rattle,  much  softer  than  the  male’s  rattle, 
which  does  not  carry  far.  Baillon’s  Crakes  also 
make  a ‘kwerrr’  call  (see  www.dutchbirding. 
nl/soundgallery.php?p=sounddetails&sid:z250 
&page=l).  This  is  probably  a contact  call 
used  by  both  sexes.  This  call  was  heard  com- 
monly at  the  Onlanden  Reserve,  Drenthe,  in 
the  Netherlands  in  2012  (see  below). 

It  is  difficult  to  confirm  that  breeding  has 
taken  place.  If  Baillon’s  Crakes  have  young, 
they  will  respond  to  disturbance  in  their 
breeding  area  with  the  loud,  territorial  alarm 
call  ‘raarr  raarr  raarrchaachaa’  (the  previ- 
ously described  Call  2),  and  also  by  making 
loud  ‘tek’  calls,  similar  to  the  call  of  a 
Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla.  The  presence  of 
chicks  can  be  established  by  high-pitched 
begging  calls,  best  detected  using  a micro- 
phone with  a parabolic  reflector.  (There  is  a 
recording  of  a Baillon’s  Crake  family  making 
contact  and  alarm  calls  on  a CD  accompa- 
nying Constantine  et  al.  2006.) 

In  the  Netherlands,  breeding  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  seeing  young  following  adults 
in  open  areas  (see  van  der  Meer  et  al.  2010), 


and  by  searching  for  nests  after  the  breeding 
season,  in  August  or  September.  These  nests 
resemble  tiny  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 
nests.  Baillon’s  Crakes  also  build  small  plat- 
forms just  above  the  water  level,  which  the 
young  probably  sit  on  after  leaving  the  nest. 
Common  Coots  Fulica  atra  and  Moorhens 
also  build  these  platforms  but  theirs  are  far 
larger  (Ruud  van  Beusekom  pers.  comm.). 
Nests  and  platforms  can  be  searched  for  in 
August  or  September,  after  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season,  once  the  risk  of  disturbing 
crakes  and  other  breeding  birds  has  passed. 

Was  20 1 2 just  an  exceptional  year? 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  the 
amazing  series  of  records  of  Baillon’s  Crakes 
in  Britain  in  2012,  and  at  Site  C in  particular. 
The  first  is  that  we  have  been  overlooking 
summering  or  breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  in 
Britain;  the  second  is  that  the  decision  to 
listen  for  Baillon’s  Crakes  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  an  exceptional  influx  of  this 
species. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  2012  were  cer- 
tainly unusual  in  terms  of  weather  condi- 
tions. Following  a period  of  drought  over 
much  of  southern  England,  the  UK  experi- 
enced its  wettest  April  to  June  period  since 
records  began  in  1910.  The  resulting  high 
water  levels  meant  that  many  marshes  were 
potentially  more  suitable  for  Baillon’s  Crakes 
than  normal.  Many  areas  of  swampy  vegeta- 
tion, which  would  normally  be  dry  in  late 
May,  were  still  underwater.  Meanwhile,  as 
spring  approached,  much  of  Spain  was  in 
severe  drought. 

In  particular,  Dohana,  in  southern  Spain, 
was  very  dry  in  late  winter  and  spring  2012. 
Dohana  normally  supports  large  numbers  of 
breeding  waterbirds,  and  in  wet  years  prob- 
ably supports  the  majority  of  breeding 
Baillon’s  Crakes  in  western  Europe,  but  in 
dry  years  it  is  thought  that  there  are  very  few 
breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  there  (Llandres  & 
Urdiales  1991).  Baillon’s  Crakes  were  thought 
to  be  present  in  good  numbers  in  Dohana  in 
2011,  but  in  2012  were  restricted  to  rice  fields 
rather  than  natural  marshes.  The  extent  of 
the  drought  in  Dohana  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  numbers  of  nesting  Glossy  Ibises  Plegadis 
falcinellus.  Around  7,000  pairs  of  Glossy 
Ibises  bred  in  Dohana  in  2011,  but  in  2012 
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there  were  just  a few  colonies,  with  no  more 
than  30  pairs  in  the  largest  (Jose  Luis  Arroyo 
Matos  pers.  comm.).  This  lack  of  breeding 
habitat  in  Spain  might  have  been  responsible 
for  the  influx  of  Glossy  Ibises  into  Britain  in 
January  and  February  2012. 

The  drought  in  Spain  was  probably  also 
responsible  for  the  higher-than-average 
numbers  of  Black-winged  Stilts  in  Britain 
and  northern  France  in  spring  2012  (Patrick 
Triplet  pers.  comm.).  Figuerola  (2007)  and 
Boele  (2012)  showed  that  more  Black- winged 
Stilts  are  recorded  in  Britain,  and  that  larger 


numbers  breed  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
conditions  are  drier  in  southwest  Europe. 
Black-winged  Stilts  were  also  recorded 
breeding  in  Lithuania  for  the  first  time  in 
2012  ( Dutch  Birding34 : 256).  There  was  also 
an  exceptional  influx  of  Whiskered  Terns 
Chlidonias  hybrida  into  the  Netherlands  in 
2012,  although  it  is  unclear  whether  many  of 
these  birds  were  from  southern  Europe. 
Whiskered  Terns  have  been  recorded 
breeding  in  the  Netherlands  in  only  six  years 
prior  to  2012,  but  were  present  at  many  sites 
there  in  spring  2012,  when  a colony  of  at  least 


The  value  of  early  successional  wetlands  for  birds. 


BOX  I 


Newly  created  wetlands  can  be  extremely  productive  habitats  for  birds,  and  support  species  that 
are  rare  in,  or  absent  from,  more  mature  wetland  habitat. 

The  107-ha  mosaic  of  early  successional  swamp,  bare  mud  and  shallow,  open  fresh  water  at 
De  Groene  Jonker  was  created  by  raising  water  levels  on  an  area  of  grazing  marsh  three  years 
before  this  photograph  was  taken.  Two  years  after  water  levels  were  raised,  the  site  supported  a 
pair  of  breeding  Baillon’s  Crakes  plus  two  other  adult  birds  (van  der  Meer  et  al.  2010),  and 
10-11  singing  Spotted  Crakes.  In  the  following  year,  there  were  three  pairs  of  breeding  Black- 
winged Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus  and  the  largest  colony  of  breeding  Black-necked  Grebes 
Podiceps  nigricollis  in  the  Netherlands.  The  site  also  supports  breeding  Savi’s  Warblers  Locustella 
luscinioides  and  is  used  by  feeding  Spoonbills. 

The  value  of  wetlands  for  birds  associated  with  early  successional  habitat  can  be  maintained 
by  periodically  drying  out  and  reflooding  sections  of  them.  We  have  very  few  dynamic  wetlands 
of  this  type  in  Britain,  but  we  could  create  more. 
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16  pairs  - the  largest  ever  - was  established. 
One  of  the  nesting  birds  had  a Polish  ring,  so 
at  least  a proportion  of  the  birds  must  have 
originated  from  farther  east  ( Birding  World 
25:  275;  Ruud  van  Beusekom  pers.  comm.). 

The  northward  dispersal  of  birds  from 
drought-affected  wetlands  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  included  Baillon’s  Crakes.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  in 
the  Netherlands  in  2012,  when  about  32-39 
territories  were  recorded  in  eight  provinces, 
mainly  in  the  north  and  west,  the  highest 
number  in  recent  history  (Ruud  van 
Beusekom  pers.  comm.)  Other  good  years  for 
Baillon’s  Crakes  in  the  Netherlands  were  2005 
and  2009,  although  there  were  no  more  than 
ten  singing  males  reported  in  the  country  in 
either  of  those  years.  The  small  influx  of 
Baillon’s  Crakes  into  the  Netherlands  in  2005 
also  coincided  with  a wet  spring  in  western 
Europe  and  drought  in  Spain. 

In  2012,  singing  male  Baillon’s  Crakes 
were  heard  in  the  Netherlands  from  5th  May 
onwards.  Breeding  was  confirmed  at  two  or 
more  sites  in  that  country  in  2012,  and  small 
chicks  or  juveniles  were  seen  at  three  or  more 
sites  from  1st  August  onwards,  the  latter  not 
necessarily  fledged  locally.  An  amazing  20-25 
Baillon’s  Crakes  were  heard  calling  at  the 
Onlanden  Reserve,  Drenthe,  during 
18th-20th  June,  all  making  a call  previously 
associated  with  females,  as  described  earlier 
( Dutch  Birding  34:  256;  Ruud  van  Beusekom 
in  litt .).  A Baillon’s  Crake  was  also  recorded 
in  Latvia  for  the  first  time  in  2012  ( Birding 
World  25:  238). 

In  terms  of  the  future,  climate  projections 
show  Spain  becoming  increasingly  dry 
(Alcamo  et  al.  2007).  Furthermore,  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  water  supply  to  wetlands  in  Spain 
caused  by  climate  change  is  likely  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  increased  water  demand  for  agricul- 
ture and  other  uses.  The  frequency  of  extreme 
rainfall  events  and  periods  of  drought  is  also 
predicted  to  increase  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere (see  Battersby  2012).  So  extreme 
weather  events,  like  those  of  2012,  and  their 
largely  negative  impacts  on  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  are  likely  to  become  more  frequent. 

Conclusions 

Have  we  been  overlooking  breeding  Baillon’s 
Crakes  in  Britain?  It  is  clear  that  the  decision 


to  listen  for  Baillon’s  Crakes,  and  the  national 
Spotted  Crake  survey  in  2012,  coincided  with 
an  exceptional  arrival  of  Baillon’s  Crakes  in 
the  Netherlands,  probably  due  to  birds 
vacating  drought-affected  wetlands  in  Spain. 
But  was  the  presence  of  at  least  four  singing 
birds  (and  possibly  unrecorded  females)  at 
Site  C just  a one-off  event  associated  with 
this  influx? 

An  alternative  explanation  is  that  Baillon’s 
Crakes  had  previously  bred  undetected  at  Site 
C or  in  a nearby  area,  and  that  the  birds 
present  in  2012  were  returning  adults  or  their 
progeny.  It  seems  unlikely  that  singing 
Baillon’s  Crakes  were  overlooked  in  previous 
years  - given  how  vocal  they  were  there  in 
2012,  and  because  the  site  has  been  surveyed 
annually  for  Spotted  Crakes  - although  it  is 
conceivable  that  a single  male  could  have 
been  present,  singing  only  infrequently  (and 
have  become  even  less  vocal  after  finding  a 
mate).  We  shall  never  know,  but  all  of  the 
possible  explanations  seem  extraordinary. 

A key  to  understanding  the  events  of  2012 
will  be  what  happens  in  future  years.  It  will 
be  fascinating  to  see  if  singing  Baillon’s 
Crakes  are  found  in  Britain  more  often.  We 
hope  that  birders  will  now  be  more  aware  of 
the  potential  of  finding  a singing  Baillon’s 
Crake  in  Britain  and,  crucially,  will  treat  such 
birds  as  potential  rare  breeders  rather  than 
vagrants.  In  the  Netherlands,  many  birders 
are  now  familiar  with  the  calls  and  breeding 
habitat  of  Baillon’s  Crakes,  and  more  birds 
are  found  as  a result.  However,  publicising 
sites  with  singing  Baillon’s  Crakes  must  be 
considered  carefully  on  a case  by  case  basis, 
with  news  released  only  following  consulta- 
tion with  site  managers  and  only  if  access  can 
be  managed  to  prevent  adverse  impacts  on 
the  birds.  A singing  bird  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed either  by  tape-luring  or  by  entering 
the  habitat.  We  would,  of  course,  urge  all 
finders  of  rare  breeding  birds  such  as 
Baillon’s  Crakes  to  ensure  that  they  submit 
their  records  to  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds 
Panel,  via  the  relevant  county  recorder. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  birders  fortunate 
enough  to  find  individuals  of  other  potential 
colonists  in  suitable  habitat  in  the  breeding 
season  should  carefully  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  releasing  news.  Whereas  previously  a 
spring  Little  Bittern  (for  example)  would 
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have  been  (justifiably)  considered  a lone 
overshoot,  nowadays  these  individuals  could 
be  the  founders  of  new  breeding  populations 
in  Britain.  While  not  encouraging  needless 
suppression,  we  would  suggest  that  finders  of 
such  species  ask  themselves  whether  the  bird 
might  be  attempting  to  breed  and,  if  so,  are 
there  likely  to  be  any  adverse  impacts  of 
releasing  the  news?  County  recorders  will  be 
well  placed  to  advise  on  such  situations. 
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What  colour  is  that  bird! 

The  causes  and  recognition  of 
common  colour  aberrations  in  birds 


Hein  van  Grouw 

Abstract  The  naming  of  colour  aberrations  in  birds  still  causes  widespread 
difficulty  and  confusion.  This  paper  introduces  a uniform  system  of  nomenclature 
and  provides  a simple  identification  key  for  the  most  common  plumage 
aberrations.  Six  main  aberrant  plumage  types  are  grouped  and  named  by  their 
pigment  reductions  (gene  actions).  Identifying  colour  mutations  in  the  field  can  be 
extremely  difficult  but  this  paper  should  make  it  possible  to  name  many  mutations 
correctly. 

As  might  be  imagined,  correct  identification  of  these  various  effects  is  difficult,  and  the  literature 
abounds  with  errors.  (P.  A.  Buckley,  1987,  Avian  Genetics) 


In  earlier  times,  when  little  or  nothing  was 
known  about  plumage  pigmentation  and 
mutations,  aberrantly  coloured  wild  birds 
were  often  regarded  as  new  species  or  sub- 
species and  several  were  formally  named. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  example  of  a colour  aber- 
ration named  as  a distinct  species  is  the 
‘Mountain  Partridge’  Perdix  montana 
(Rrisson,  1760).  In  Brisson’s  time  this 
‘species’  was  known  only  from  the  mountains 
of  the  French  region  of  Lorraine,  which 
resulted  in  it  being  named  P.  montana  (‘of 
the  mountains’).  However,  it  was  subse- 
quently revealed  to  be  simply  a melanistic 
form  of  the  Grey  Partridge  P.  perdix.  Sabine’s 
Snipe  Scolopax  sabinii  (Vigors,  1825)  is 
another  example  - this  dark-coloured  snipe 
is  actually  a melanistic  form  of  the  Common 
Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago. 

Aberrant  plumage  colour  is  not  uncommon 
in  birds.  Indeed,  in  some  species  it  is  suffi- 
ciently common  that  the  aberrant  forms  repre- 
sent a fairly  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  and  are  thus  considered  to  be  a 
colour  morph  within  the  species.  In  such  cases 
the  term  ‘polymorphism’  is  often  used  instead 
of  aberration.  Melanism  is  the  most  common 
polymorphism  represented  in  birds  (Mundy 
2006).  Pomarine  Stercorarius  pomarinus  and 
Arctic  Skuas  S.  parasiticus  are  examples  of 


species  in  which  a dark  (melanistic)  morph  is  a 
standard  colour  feature. 

Genetic  studies  of  domesticated  animals, 
in  particular  mice  and  chickens,  furnished  us 
with  a greater  knowledge  of  pigmentation 
and  mutations.  At  an  early  stage,  it  became 
obvious  that  different  mammal  species  had  a 
similar  series  of  heritable  coat-colour  vari- 
ants. Similar  mutations  were  soon  allocated 
the  same  name  in  all  species.  The  similarity 
was  based  on  the  relevant  gene  action  on  the 
pigmentation  process  and  not  necessarily  on 
the  appearance  of  the  final  coat  colour,  as 
this  can  differ  among  species.  Despite  the 
comparable  nature  of  the  pigmentation 
process  in  birds  and  mammals,  establishing 
some  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  of 
genes  (loci)  between  mammals  and  birds  has 
so  far  been  neglected.  Consequently,  the 
naming  of  colour  aberrations  still  causes 
problems  in  the  ornithological  world. 

A variety  of  names  are  still  used  seemingly 
randomly  to  identify  the  mutations.  Most 
commonly  misapplied  is  the  name  ‘albino’  or 
‘partial  albino’  (Rollin  1964;  Buckley  1982, 
1987;  van  Grouw  2006,  2010).  The  term 
‘albino’  is  widely  used  for  all  sorts  of  different 
colour  aberrations,  but  in  only  a tiny  propor- 
tion of  cases  is  it  used  correctly.  Albinism  is 
actually  far  less  common  than  was  previously 
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thought  by  most  ornithologists;  in  fact,  aber- 
rant white  feathers  are  hardly  ever  caused  by 
albinism  and  are  usually  due  either  to  a form 
of  leucism  or  (more  commonly)  to  a non- 
heritable  cause  such  as  disease,  food  defi- 
ciency or  trauma.  Probably  the  most 
common  mutation  in  birds  is  ‘brown’  (van 
Grouw  2010),  yet  this  mutation  is  given 
many  different  names  in  the  literature  - 
albino,  partial  albino,  cinnamon,  leucistic, 
isabella,  fawn,  pale  morph,  non-eumelanic 
form,  flavistic,  erythristic  or  schizochroistic 
(to  name  just  a few). 

This  paper  aims  to  introduce  a uniform 
system  of  naming  colour  aberrations.  The  six 
most  common  heritable  colour  aberrations 
in  birds  are  defined,  grouped  and  named  by 
their  pigment  reductions  (gene  actions),  and 
discussed  in  simple  terms.  At  the  end  of  the 
paper,  a basic  identification  key  for  the  most 
common  aberrations  should  make  it  easier 
for  birders  to  name  the  mutation  correctly. 

Melanins  and  plumage  coloration 
The  most  common  pigments  in  both  birds 
and  mammals  are  melanins  (Fox  & Vevers 
1960)  and  the  pigmentation  process  in 
mammal  hair  is  identical  to  that  in  bird 
feathers  (Lubnow  1963).  The  many  muta- 
tions that  cause  a change  in  the  melanin  pig- 
mentation, and  thus  an  aberration  in  an 
animal’s  colour,  are  also  directly  comparable 
between  mammals  and  birds. 

Carotenoids  are  the  second  most  common 
pigments  in  birds  (Fox  & Vevers  1960)  and 
vary  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  scarlet  red. 
Changes  in  carotenoid-based  pigments 
caused  by  mutations  are  rare  and  are  there- 
fore not  discussed  further  in  this  paper. 
Carotenoid  pigmentation  is  usually  not 
affected  by  melanin  mutations  and  therefore 
yellow  or  red  remains  clearly  present  in  the 
otherwise  aberrant  plumage  (and  similarly  in 
the  eyes,  bill  and  feet). 

There  are  two  forms  of  melanin:  eumel- 
anin  and  phaeomelanin  (Lubnow  1963). 
Depending  on  concentration  and  distribu- 
tion within  the  feather,  eumelanin  is  respon- 
sible for  black,  grey  and/or  dark  brown 
colours,  whereas  phaeomelanin  is  responsible 
for  warm  reddish-brown  to  pale  buff.  Both 
melanins  together  can  give  a wide  range  of 
greyish-brown  colours. 


In  some  groups  of  birds,  the  colour  of 
the  adult  plumage  is  caused  by  eumelanin 
only,  for  example  in  most  oystercatchers 
(Flaematopodidae),  gulls  and  terns  (Laridae), 
auks  (Alcidae),  woodpeckers  (Picidae),  crows 
(Corvidae),  tits  (Paridae)  and  the  male 
Blackbird  Turdus  merula.  However,  in  most 
birds  both  types  of  melanin  are  present. 
There  are  no  species  in  which  only  phaeo- 
melanin occurs.  In  feathers  that  contain  both 
forms  of  melanin,  the  eumelanin  is  found 
mainly  in  the  central  part  of  the  feather  while 
the  phaeomelanin  occurs  at  the  feather  edges. 

Melanin  is  produced  by  cells  called 
melanocytes,  which  are  found  mainly  in  the 
skin  and  the  feather  follicles.  The 
melanocytes  develop  from  melanoblasts, 
which  are  formed  at  an  early  embryonic  stage 
in  the  ‘neural  crest’  - derived  from  the 
embryonic  spinal  cord.  As  a result  of  genetic 
processes,  the  melanoblasts  migrate  from  the 
neural  crest  to  the  skin  and  feather  follicles, 
where  they  develop  into  melanocytes  and  are 
then  able  to  produce  melanin  to  add  to  the 
feather  cells  as  the  feathers  grow. 

The  addition  of  melanin  does  not  always 
occur  at  a constant  rate.  In  most  species,  the 
feathers  have  certain  patterns  and/or  colour 
differences  caused  by  the  type,  amount  and 
distribution  of  melanin.  During  feather 
growth,  sudden  changes  from  the  production 
of  eumelanin  to  phaeomelanin  may  occur, 
giving  rise  to  these  different  patterns.  The 
development  of  melanin  is  the  result  of  a 
chemical  process  called  melanin  synthesis,  in 
which  the  amino  acid  tyrosine  (released  from 
nutrients  in  the  food)  and  the  enzyme  tyro- 
sinase (present  in  the  melanocytes)  are  neces- 
sary to  start  the  synthesis.  Every  disturbance 
or  aberration  in  the  melanoblast  migration 
or  melanin  synthesis  can  influence  the  final 
plumage  pigmentation.  The  aberration  can 
be  caused  by  a temporary,  external  factor  or 
may  have  a heritable  cause  (mutation). 

The  mutation  names  used  for  birds  in  this 
paper  are  based  mainly  on  the  names  used 
for  Feral  Pigeons  Columba  livia.  Where  this  is 
inappropriate,  genetic  nomenclature  of  the 
House  Mouse  Mus  musculus  is  used. 

The  mutations 

There  are  many  genetic  mutations  that  cause 
colour  aberrations  in  birds.  In  domestic 
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pigeons,  for  example,  more  than  50  dif- 
ferent colour  mutations  (genes)  are 
known,  which  cause  about  ten  distin- 
guishable colour  aberrations  (van 
Grouw  & de  Jong  2009).  The  six  most 
common  heritable  colour  aberrations  in 
birds  will  be  discussed  here:  albinism, 
leucism,  brown,  dilution,  ino  and 
melanism.  Some  of  these  aberrations 
can  be  caused  by  several  mutations  with 
a comparable  effect  (van  Grouw  2006). 

Both  albinism  and  brown  are  caused 
by  a single  genetic  mutation,  which  is 
the  same  in  every  species.  Albinism  is  a 
recessive  mutation  and  the  responsible 
gene  is  symbolised  as  V,  while  brown  is 
symbolised  as  T>’.  Brown  is  ‘sex-linked’ 
recessive,  which  means  that  a brown 
individual  with  normal-coloured 
parents  is  always  female.  An  albino  can 
be  of  either  sex.  There  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  ino  is  based  on  a single,  sex- 
linked  gene  in  all  species,  too. 

For  leucism,  dilution  and  melanism, 
several  genetic  mutations  can  be  respon- 
sible for  more  or  less  the  same  aberra- 
tion. In  domestic  pigeons  at  least  16 
dilution  mutations  are  known,  more  ^^'no  a^ult  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus, 

, r i i • r bred  in  the  wild  but  kept  in  captivity. 

than  ten  ror  leucism,  and  six  lor  r r 

melanism  (van  Grouw  & de  Jong  2009).  less  tissue.  Thus,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is 
However,  these  different  mutations  all  cause  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  a ‘partial  albino’, 
comparable  effects  in  the  pigmentation  and  The  forming  of  carotenoid  pigments  is 

therefore  they  can  all  be 
distinguished  as  being 
‘dilution’,  ‘leucism’  or 
‘melanism’. 

Albinism 

Albinism,  from  the  Latin 
albus,  meaning  ‘white’,  is 
defined  as  an  absence  of 
both  melanins  in  feathers, 
eyes  and  skin.  The  lack  of 
melanin  results  from  the 
(hereditary)  absence  of  the 
enzyme  tyrosinase  in  the 
pigment  cells.  The  result 
is  usually  a completely 
colourless  bird.  The  red  or 
pinkish  hue  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  eyes  and  skin  is 

caused  by  blood  that  is  15.  Albino  Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis,  an  adult  male,  bred  and  kept 
visible  through  the  colour-  in  captivity.  Albinism  does  not  affect  the  carotenoid  pigments. 
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Albino  birds  are  rarely  found  in  the 
wild,  although  the  mutation  is  not 
uncommon  and  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently in  most  populations.  The 
reason  for  their  apparent  scarcity  is 
that  the  absence  of  melanin  in  the 
eyes  makes  them  highly  sensitive  to 
light,  and  gives  them  a poor  depth  of 
vision.  It  is  mainly  their  poor  eye- 
sight, rather  than  their  white 
plumage,  that  makes  albinos  vulner- 
able, and  most  die  soon  after 
fledging. 


1 6.  Leucistic  juvenile  Rook  Corvus  frugilegus.  Specimen 
collection  of  State  Darwin  Museum,  Moscow. 

not  influenced  by  tyrosinase,  so  in  species 
with  carotenoids  as  additional  colour,  these 
pigments  remain  present  in  an  albino.  Con- 
sequently, albinos  are  not  necessarily  all- 
white,  they  simply  lack  both  melanins. 


I 7.  Adult  male  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  Garlieston,  Dumfries  & 
Galloway,  April  20 10. The  white  feathers  are  caused  by  progressive  greying. 


Leucism 

Leucism,  from  the  Greek  leukos  (for 
‘white’),  can  be  defined  as  the  partial 
or  total  lack  of  both  melanins  in 
feathers  (and  skin).  The  lack  of 
melanin  is  a result  of  the  congenital 
and  heritable  failure  of  the  pigment- 
producing  melanoblasts  to  migrate 
to  some  or  all  areas  of  the  skin. 
Pigment  cells  are  therefore  absent 
from  some  or  all  of  the  skin  areas 
where  they  would  normally  provide 
the  growing  feather  with  pigment. 
The  extent  of  white  feathering  can  vary,  from 
just  a few  white  feathers  (partially  leucistic) 
to  the  plumage  being  completely  white;  the 
skin  is  colourless  for  individuals  in  the  latter 
category.  Partially  leucistic  birds  may  have  a 

normally  coloured 
bill  and  feet, 
depending  on  where 
the  colourless  patches 
occur,  but  all  leucistic 
birds  have  normally 
coloured  eyes.  (The 
embryonic  origin  of 
eye  pigments  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  body. 
Eye  pigments  origi- 
nate mainly  from 
cells  in  the  outer  layer 
of  the  optic  cup, 
while  the  pigment 
cells  for  the  rest  of 
the  body  originate 
from  the  neural  crest; 
since  leucism  affects 
the  migration  of 
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melanoblasts  from  the  neural  crest  only,  it 
has  no  influence  on  eye  colour.) 

The  white  pattern  in  leucistic  birds  is 
often  patchy  and  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
owing  to  the  way  the  melanoblasts  migrate 
from  their  embryonic  origin  into  the  rest 
of  the  body,  leaving  certain  areas  without 
pigmentation.  The  white  pattern  occurs  in 
juvenile  plumage  and  the  amount  of  white 
feathering  does  not  change  with  age. 
Leucism  most  commonly  affects  the  body 
parts  farthest  from  the  neural  crest:  the 
head,  the  wing-tips,  the  feet  and  the  belly. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  for  an 
absence  of  pigment  in  feathers  which  are 
much  more  common  than  leucism.  For 
example,  progressive  greying’  arises  after  a 
bird  reaches  a certain  age  and  is  defined  as 
the  progressive  loss  of  pigment  cells  with  age. 
From  the  onset  of  the  condition,  the  bird 
will  gain  an  increasing  number  of  white 
feathers  after  every  moult:  finally  the  entire 
plumage  becomes  white.  Progressive  greying 
may  or  may  not  be  heritable;  some  forms 
may  be  related  solely  to  age  while  in  others 
the  progressive  loss  of  pigment  cells  may  be 
due  to  disorders  such  as  vitiligo.  Progressive 
greying  is  common  in  Blackbirds,  House  Spar- 
rows Passer  domesticus  and  Jackdaws  Corvus 
monedula.  White  feathers  in  these  species  are 
hardly  ever  due  to  leucism. 

External,  non-heritable  factors  such  as 
illness  or  food  deficiency  can  also  be  the 
cause  of  pigment  loss.  In  such  cases,  the  bird 
is  unable  to  extract  sufficient  quantities  of 
tyrosine  from  its  food,  which  results  in  a dis- 
turbed melanin  synthesis.  The  pigmentation 
will  return  to  normal  as  soon  as  the  external 
causes  are  removed.  Progressive  greying  was 
initially  thought  to  be  caused  by  a form  of 
food  deficiency  (Rollin  1964),  but  whereas  a 
dietary  deficiency  causes  wide,  white  bars  in 
the  feathers,  in  progressive  greying  the 
feathers  are  entirely  white. 

Leucism  and  progressive  greying  are  hard 
to  distinguish  in  the  field,  especially  when  the 
latter  has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  The 
white  pattern  caused  by  leucism  is  normally 
patchy  and  bilaterally  symmetrical,  so  the 
presence  of  a few  white  outer  primaries  on 
both  sides  and/or  some  white  feathers  in  the 
face  is  typical  for  leucism.  Progressive  greying 
in  an  early  stage  shows  white  feathers  spread 


18.  Adult  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula,  Linlithgow, 
Lothian,  May  2007. The  white  feathers  are  caused 
by  progressive  greying. 

randomly,  often  on  the  head,  back  and  flanks 
at  first,  though  the  skin  (bill  and  feet)  is  often 
unaffected. 

In  both  leucism  and  progressive  greying, 
aberrant  feathers  are  pure  white  because 
melanin  production  in  these  parts  is  impos- 
sible. Partly  coloured  individual  feathers  are 
very  unusual.  In  both  cases  any  pigmented 
feathers  and  skin  will  be  normally  coloured. 
Heavily  bleached  plumage  is  often  attributed 
to  leucism  but  this  is  the  result  of  other 
mutations,  of  which  brown  is  the  most 
common  (Buckley  1982;  van  Grouw  2010). 

Brown 

This  mutation  is  defined  as  a qualitative 
reduction  of  eumelanin.  The  number  of 
eumelanin  pigment  granules  remains 
unchanged  but  the  appearance  of  the 
pigment  is  altered  (the  eumelanin  synthesis 
is  incomplete  as  the  eumelanin  is  not  fully 
oxidised)  and  thus  pigment  that  is  normally 
black  remains  dark  brown.  The  phaeo- 
melanin  is  unaffected. 

Formerly,  it  was  thought  that  the  muta- 
tion brown  was  caused  by  an  absence  of 
black  pigment  (eumelanin)  while  the  brown 
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1 9.  Brown  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula , a first-summer  female,  Friesland,  the 
Netherlands,  April  2008. This  bird’s  feathers  are  heavily  bleached  by  the  light. 


pigment  (phaeomelanin)  remained 
unchanged  (Rollin  1962,  1964;  Harrison 
1963a, b).  In  that  case,  however,  a Rook 
Corvus  frugilegus  with  this  mutation  would 
be  white,  since  phaeomelanin  is  not  present 
in  corvids.  In  reality,  a brown  Rook  has  dark 
brown  plumage  because  the  eumelanin  is 


incompletely  oxi- 
dised. 

In  many  species, 
eumelanin  that  is 
not  fully  oxidised  is 
also  part  of  the 
normal  plumage 
colour  - for 
example,  the  dark 
brown  remiges  and 
rectrices  of  the 
House  Sparrow.  In 
such  cases,  the 
mutation  brown  will 
turn  normally  dark 
brown  feathers  light 
brown  (since  the 
eumelanin  will  be 
less  oxidised  than 
normal).  Plumage 
aberrations  that  result  from  incompletely  oxi- 
dised eumelanin  are  very  sensitive  to  sunlight 
and  will  bleach  quickly.  Older  plumage  thus 
becomes  almost  white,  making  this  type  of 
aberration  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  field 
since  the  original  coloration  is  lost.  For  a 
correct  identification,  try  to  see  parts  of  the 


20.  Aberrant  feathers  are  very  prone  to  bleaching  by  exposure  to  light.  Old  feathers  can  be  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  fresh  ones  (left),  but  when  the  plumage  is  checked  in  places  not  normally 
affected  by  light,  such  as  the  inner  webs  of  the  flight  feathers,  the  original  aberrant  colour  is  visible. 
Brown  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula,  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, Tring. 
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plumage  that  should  be 
less  affected  by  sun- 
light, such  as  the  inner 
webs  of  flight  feathers 
when  the  bird  is  wing- 
stretching. This  should 
determine  whether  the 
plumage  has  been 
bleached  differentially 
by  the  light.  The  colour 
of  the  eyes  is  not  visibly 
affected  by  the  muta- 
tion brown  but  the  feet 
and  bill  are  slightly 
paler  than  those  of 
normally  coloured 
birds. 

The  mutation 
brown  is  widespread 
among  all  species  and, 
after  progressive 
greying,  is  the  most  frequently 
encountered  colour  aberration 
in  birds.  The  brown  gene  is 
located  on  the  sex  chromo- 
some. In  birds,  the  male  has 
two  sex  chromosomes  and  the 
female  only  one,  which 
explains  why  most  wild  birds 
with  the  mutation  brown  are 
females  - since  females  need 
only  one  gene  for  brown  to 
express  the  mutation.  One 
species  in  which  brown  males 
are  more  frequent  is  the  Mute 
Swan  Cygnus  olor  - although 
the  only  difference  in  appear- 
ance between  a brown  adult 
Mute  Swan  and  a normal  one  is 
the  paler  feet  of  the  former.  The 
juvenile  plumage,  however,  is 
rather  different:  the  cygnets  are 
white  instead  of  grey  and  the 
first-year  plumage  is  also  white 
instead  of  brown.  In  1838, 
Yarrell  described  this  aberra- 
tion as  a new  species,  the  Polish 
Swan,  and  he  named  it  Cygnus 
immutabilis  (‘unchangeable’) 
since  the  colour  of  the  birds 
did  not  change.  Munro  et  al. 
(1968)  showed  that  the  Polish 
Swan’s  colour  was  recessive  and 


2 1 . Brown  Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone,  second-winter  female,  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire,  September  201  I .This  bird  shows,  in  three  feather  generations, 
the  bleaching  effect  of  daylight  on  aberrant  brown  plumage. 


22.  Brown  adult  female  Magpie  Pica  pica  with  fledgling,  Odense, 
Denmark,  May  20 10. This  bird,  with  old,  bleached  and  worn 
plumage,  shows  that  individuals  with  the  mutation  brown  can 
sometimes  breed  successfully  in  the  wild. 
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23.  Diluted  adult  Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone,  bred  in  the 
wild  but  kept  in  captivity.  Since  the  corvids  have  only  one 
form  of  melanin  (eumelanin),  the  mutation  dilution  cannot 
be  separated  into  pastel  and  isabel  in  this  case. 


24.  Diluted  adult  male  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  Maarn,  the 
Netherlands,  January  2011.  Both  melanins  are  strongly  reduced  and  this 
form  is  called  ‘pastel’. 


Dilution 

Dilution,  from  the  Latin  dilutior 
(‘paler’  or  ‘weaker’),  can  be  defined  as 
a quantitative  reduction  of  melanins  - 
the  number  of  pigment  granules  is 
reduced  but  the  pigment  itself  is  not 
changed.  The  lower  concentration  of 
granules  forms  a weaker  (or  diluted) 
colour  as  a result.  This  is  analogous 
to  a photograph  in  a newspaper:  a 
high  concentration  of  black  ink  dots 
close  together  is  perceived  as  black, 
while  fewer  black  dots  in  an  area  of 
the  same  size  appears  grey.  Although 
many  different  mutations  are  known 
for  reducing  pigmentation,  and 
therefore  have  the  effect  of  diluting 
the  colours,  dilution  can  be  separated 
into  two  main  forms. 

The  most 

common  form  is  a 
reduction  of  both 
eumelanin  and 

phaeomelanin.  Black 
feathers  will  turn 
grey,  and  reddish-  or 
yellow-brown 
feathers  will  turn 
buff  or  cream- 
brown.  The  degree  of 
dilution  varies  both 
between  individuals 
and  within  a single 
mutation  but  most 
mutations  cause  a 
melanin  reduction  of 
about  50%.  All  birds 
with  this  form  of 
dilution  look  like  a 
pale  version  of  their 
normal  counter- 
parts, and  are 
termed  ‘pastel’  (from 
the  Latin  pastellus , 


sex-linked  in  inheritance.  Close 
observation  of  the  down  colour  of 
the  hatchlings  and  the  first-year 
plumage  of  the  juveniles  shows  a 
light  creamy  coloration  instead  of 
pure  white,  indicating  that  the  muta- 
tion brown  is  responsible  for  Yarrell’s 
mistake. 
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‘a  pale,  delicate 
colour’). 

The  second 
form  is  a reduction 
of  eumelanin  only, 
with  phaeomelanin 
unaffected.  Black 
feathers  will  turn 
grey,  but  reddish- 
or  yellow-brown 
feathers  are  unaf- 
fected. This  form  of 
dilution  is  called 
‘isabel’  (from  the 
Latin  isabellinus , or 
greyish-yellow).  In 
species  with  only 
eumelanin  in  their 
plumage,  such  as 
crows,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish 
a dilution  mutation 
as  either  isabel  or  pastel.  In 
species  with  both  melanins, 
such  as  sparrows,  the  phaeo- 
melanin often  seems  to  be  even 
brighter  in  colour  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  overlying 
eumelanin.  In  some  mutations 
the  reduction  of  eumelanin  is 
almost  complete  and  the  origi- 
nally black  parts  of  the 
plumage  appear  virtually  white. 
The  absence  of  one  melanin 
pigment  while  the  other  is  still 
present  and  unaffected  is  often 
called  ‘schizochroism’  (meaning 
‘colour  dividing’).  However, 
because  schizochroic  mutations 
often  do  not  reduce  the  affected 
melanin  completely  in  the 
plumage,  schizochroism  is 
recognised  as  a form  of  isabel. 

A third  form  of  dilution  is 
the  reduction  of  phaeomelanin 
while  eumelanin  is  unaffected. 
This  is  extremely  rare  and 
recorded  in  only  a few  species. 
The  most  well  known  is  the  so- 
called  ‘silver’  - a dominant  and 
sex-linked  mutation  in  domes- 
ticated chickens. 


25.  Diluted  adult  female  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  bred  and  kept  in 
captivity.  In  cases  such  as  this,  when  the  eumelanin  is  strongly  reduced  while 
the  phaeomelanin  is  unaffected,  the  form  can  be  called  ‘isabel’. 


26.  Ino  adult  female  Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone,  bred  in  the 
wild  and  kept  in  captivity. The  dark  form  of  ino  resembles  the 
mutation  brown  in  plumage  colour,  but  - in  contrast  with  a 
brown  individual  - this  bird  has  a pink  bill  (and  pink  feet). 
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27.  Ino  adult  female  Rook  Corvus  frugilegus,  bred  in  the  wild  and  kept  in 
captivity.  This  individual  displays  the  light  form  of  ino. 


Ino 

Ino  is  defined  as  a strong  qualitative  reduction 
of  both  melanins.  In  contrast  to  dilution 
(where  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
melanins  is  normal,  but  their  quantity  is  defi- 
cient), for  ino  mutations  both  melanins  are 
produced  in  normal  quantities,  but  are 
incompletely  oxidised,  resulting  in  brown 
eumelanin  and  pale  phaeomelanin.  Ino 
seems  to  be  connected  to  the  same  gene, 
located  on  the  sex  chromosomes,  in  all 


species.  The  rele- 
vant gene  also 
appears  to  mutate 
easily,  as  different 
mutations  (alleles) 
from  that  gene  are 
known  to  occur  in 
many  species. 

Depending  on 
the  relevant  allele, 
the  degree  of 
melanin  oxidisa- 
tion differs  but  the 
black  eumelanin 
can  vary  from  dark 
to  very  pale  brown, 
while  the  reddish- 
brown  phaeomel- 
anin is  always  very 
pale  or  even  hardly  visible.  In  the  darkest 
forms  of  ino  the  incompletely  oxidised 
eumelanin  may  produce  the  same  colour  as 
the  mutation  brown;  but  ino  can  be  distin- 
guished from  brown  in  that  the  phaeomel- 
anin is  also  reduced.  In  species  without 
phaeomelanin,  ino  can  be  distinguished  from 
brown  by  the  bill  and  feet,  which  are  always 
pink  because  of  the  absence  of  melanins. 

While  the  darkest  forms  of  ino  resemble 
brown,  the  lightest  forms  resemble  albino. 

In  the  latter,  the 
phaeomelanin  has 
almost  disap- 
peared and  there 
is  also  hardly 
any  oxidation  of 
eumelanin,  so  that 
black  becomes  a 
very  pale  brown. 
In  fresh  plumage, 
colour  and  pattern 
remain  just  visible, 
especially  in  the 
plumage  parts  that 
normally  have  the 
highest  eumelanin 
concentration;  but 
worn  plumage  is 
heavily  bleached 
and  thus  almost 
white. 

In  ino  the  eyes 
are  reddish  due  to 


28.  Melanistic  adult  male  House  Sparrow,  Andijk,  the  Netherlands,  June  2011. 
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29.  Melanistic  adult  Great  Tit  Parus  major , Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands,  November  2008. 


the  reduction  of  melanin,  but  the  eyesight  of 
an  ino  bird  is  much  better  than  that  of  an 
albino.  Any  adult  bird  in  the  wild  with  ‘white’ 
plumage  and  reddish  eyes  is  thus  an  ino  and 
not  an  albino.  The  inheritance  of  ino  (both 
the  light  and  the  dark  forms)  is  recessive  and 
sex-linked  so  only  females  will  be  found  in 
the  wild. 

Melanism 

Melanism,  from  the  Greek  melanos  (‘dark- 
coloured’),  is  an  abnormal  deposit  of 
melanin  in  skin  and/or  feathers.  Melanism  is 
not  necessarily  an  increase  of  pigment  but 
may  be  the  result  of  an  altered  distribution 
or  ‘abnormal  deposit’  of  the  same  amount 
of  melanin.  For  example,  wild  Rock  Doves 
Columba  livia  are  slate  blue-grey  above 
with  a black  tail-bar  and  two  black  bars  on 
each  wing.  These  two  colours  are  the  result 
of  different  arrangements  of  the  same  black 
melanin  granules.  In  the  grey  parts,  the 
granules  are  arranged  in  a clumped  fashion 
and,  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  light,  what 
we  see  appears  as  blue-grey.  In  the  black 
parts  the  granules  are  evenly  spread  and 
the  colour  appears  black.  In  the  domestic 
pigeon,  a dominant  mutation  called 
‘spread’  results  in  all  the  granules  being 
distributed  in  the  manner  usually  found 
only  in  the  black  wing-bars  and  tail-bar, 


resulting  in  uniformly  black  plumage. 

In  general,  the  appearance  of  a melanistic 
bird  is  dark,  mostly  but  not  always  blackish. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  melanism  can 
affect  plumage:  (i)  normally  dark  markings 
are  bolder  and  noticeably  ‘overrun’  their 
typical  boundaries  (the  rest  of  the  plumage  is 
often  somewhat  darker  as  well);  (ii)  the  entire 
plumage  is  darkened  and  appears  dark  brown 
or  black;  or  (iii)  normal  pattern  and/or 
pigment  distribution  is  changed  but  plumage 
is  not  darker.  In  most  cases  it  is  only  the 
eumelanin  that  is  affected  and  as  a result 
most  melanistic  birds  look  ‘blackish’. 
Abnormal  deposits  of  phaeomelanin  only  is 
rare  (but  not  unknown),  and  a phaeomel- 
anistic  bird  will  appear  entirely  reddish- 
brown. 

Melanism  is  the  only  mutation  in  which 
there  is  no  loss  of  pigment  or  change  in  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  melanin  granules.  The 
plumage  of  a melanistic  bird  is  therefore  not 
obviously  aberrant:  the  plumage  looks 
‘natural’  but  is  often  completely  different 
from  that  of  any  known  species.  The  fact  that 
melanistic  birds  were,  in  the  past,  mistaken 
for  ‘new  species’  is  therefore  entirely  under- 
standable. 

Conclusion 

Identifying  colour  mutations  in  the  field  can 
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Table  I.  Identification  key  to  aid  recognition  and  naming  of  the  most  common  colour 
aberrations  in  birds. 


Mutation 

Gene  action 

Effect  on  colour 

Albinism 

Total  lack  of  both  melanins  in 
feathers,  eyes  and  skin  due  to  the 
heritable  absence  of  the  enzyme 
tyrosinase  in  the  pigment  cells. 

All-white  plumage,  red  eyes  and  pink  feet 
and  bill. 

Leucism 

Partial  or  total  lack  of  both  melanins 
in  feathers  (and  skin)  due  to  the 
heritable  absence  of  pigment  cells 
from  some  or  all  of  the  skin  areas. 

All-white  plumage  or  all-white  feathers 
mixed  with  normal-coloured  ones. 

Pink  bill  and  feet  or  normal-coloured 
bill  and  feet.  Always  normal-coloured  eyes, 

Progressive  greying 

Partial  or  total  lack  of  both  melanins 
in  feathers  (and  skin)  due  to 
progressive  loss  of  pigment  cells  in 
some  or  all  of  the  skin  areas  with  age. 

All-white  plumage  or  all-white  feathers 
mixed  with  normal-coloured  ones. 

Pink  bill  and  feet  or  normal-coloured 
bill  and  feet.  Always  normal-coloured  eyes, 

Brown 

Qualitative  reduction  of  eumelanin 
due  to  incomplete  synthesis 
(oxidation)  of  eumelanin. 

Originally  black  is  brown,  originally 
reddish-/yellow-brown  unaffected. 

Dilution  - 

pastel 

Quantitative  reduction  of 
both  melanins. 

Originally  black  is  silvery  grey,  originally 
reddish-/yellow-brown  is  buff/cream. 

Dilution  - 

isabel 

Quantitative  reduction  of 
eumelanin  only. 

Originally  black  is  silvery  grey,  originally 
reddish-/yellow-brown  unaffected. 

Ino  - light 

Strong  qualitative  reduction  of  Originally  black  is  very  pale  brown/cream, 

both  melanins  due  to  incomplete  originally  reddish-/yellow-brown  hardly 

synthesis  (oxidation)  of  both  melanins.  visible.  Eyes  pinkish,  pink  feet  and  bill. 

Ino  - dark 

Qualitative  reduction  of  both 
melanins  due  to  incomplete  synthesis 
(oxidation)  of  both  melanins. 

Originally  black  is  light  brown,  originally 
reddish-/yellow-brown  is  buff/cream. 

Pink  feet  and  bill. 

Melanism 

Abnormal  deposit  of  melanin. 

Increase  of  black  and/or  reddish-brown. 

be  extremely  difficult  and  is  by  no  means 
always  possible.  The  views  of  the  bird  may  be 
less  than  ideal  or  the  plumage  may  already  be 
strongly  bleached  and  no  longer  show  the 
original  coloration  caused  by  the  mutation. 
When  trying  to  name  a mutation  correctly,  it 
is  important  that  you  know  exactly  how  the 
normal  plumage  colour  of  the  relevant 
species  should  look!  Then  try  to  see  parts  of 
the  feathering  that  should  be  less  influenced 
by  sunlight  to  determine  whether  the 
plumage  appears  to  have  been  bleached  dif- 
ferentially by  the  light.  Having  done  that,  and 
with  the  original  coloration  in  mind,  the 
summary  in  table  1 should  make  it  easier  to 
name  the  mutation  correctly. 
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30.  Brown  juvenile  Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus, Tarifa,  Spain,  November  2012.  This  striking  individual 
accompanied  a large  flock  (c.  300)  of  conspecifics.  Juvenile  Griffons  from  throughout  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  move  south  in  autumn  and  large  flocks  of  (mainly)  juvenile  birds  are  seen  regularly  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  waiting  for  optimal  conditions  to  cross  into  Africa. 
Such  ‘brown’  juvenile  Griffons  have  been  observed  in  every  autumn  since  2008.  Javier  Elorriaga, 
who  took  this  photograph,  tells  us  that  he  has  never  been  aware  of  adult  birds  with  a similar 
colour  aberration,  so  it  may  be  that  birds  such  as  these  rarely  survive  beyond  their  first  winter. 
Such  individuals  are  typically  found  on  the  margins  of  these  large  flocks  and  are  often  subdominant 
to  Griffons  with  normal  plumage. 
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Little  Ringed  Plovers 
in  southwest  Wales 

John  Lloyd  and  Julian  Friese 

Abstract  The  Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius  is  associated  mostly  with 
gravel-pits  in  the  UK,  but  in  south  Wales  there  are  unusually  high  densities  of  the 
species  at  the  western  edge  of  its  breeding  range  nesting  on  shingle  banks  along 
the  River  Tywi  and  some  of  that  river’s  key  tributaries  in  Carmarthenshire.  This 
short  paper  describes  the  survey  work  that  has  been  carried  out  on  the  species 
on  the  Tywi  and  outlines  some  of  the  threats  it  faces  and  possible  solutions. 


The  Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius 
dubius  is  a recent  coloniser  of  the  UK, 
the  first  recorded  breeding  having 
been  in  Hertfordshire  in  1938.  The  1968-72 
Breeding  Adas  (Sharrock  1976)  reported  con- 
firmed breeding  by  Little  Ringed  Plovers  in 
237  10-km  squares  but  the  only  breeding 
record  in  Wales  was  in  Flintshire.  The  species 
began  to  occur  more  frequently  in  southwest 
Wales  in  the  late  1970s  but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  breeding  until  1984,  when  a pair 
was  observed  on  a shingle  bank  on  the  River 
Tywi  (Towy)  in  Carmarthenshire  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks  in  June. 

The  first  confirmed  breeding  record  on 
the  Tywi  was  in  1986  and  numbers  subse- 
quently increased  steadily.  The  density  of 


breeding  Little  Ringed  Plovers  per  kilometre 
of  river  is  now  greater  here  than  on  any  other 
river  in  the  UK.  The  Tywi  was  established  as  a 
Site  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  for  other 
species  (principally  fish)  in  1998  but  the  cita- 
tion was  subsequently  amended  to  include 
the  plovers  (and  it  is  the  only  SSSI  in  the  UK 
to  have  Little  Ringed  Plovers  in  the  citation). 
The  Tywi  has  also  been  declared  a Special 
Area  of  Conservation  (SAC),  although  only 
for  its  fish. 

This  paper  describes  the  surveys  of  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  carried  out  on  the  Tywi 
between  1990  and  2005,  in  an  attempt  to 
highlight  both  the  remarkable  density  of 
breeders  and  the  conservation  issues  sur- 
rounding the  species. 
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Study  area  and  methods 

The  River  Tywi  rises  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  Crug  Gynan  in  the  Cambrian  Mountains, 
west  of  Rhayader;  it  flows  southwards  ini- 
tially, forming  the  border  between  Ceredi- 
gion and  Breconshire,  and  through  an  area 
best  known  in  ornithological  terms  for  being 
the  last  remaining  haunt  of  native  Red  Kites 
Milvus  milvus  in  the  UK.  In  1972  the  river 
was  dammed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish  of  Rhandirmwyn  and  the  resultant 
reservoir,  the  Llyn  Brianne,  is  used  to  regulate 
flow  downriver.  After  passing  through  Llan- 
dovery, the  river  changes  course  - to  flow 
southwest  - and  character,  becoming  a 
mature  river  with  a drop  of  just  65  m over 
the  remaining  75  km  to  its  mouth  in  Car- 
marthen Bay.  The  river  meanders  across  its 
floodplain,  with  the  erosion/deposition  cycle 
leaving  extensive  shingle  banks  on  the  inside 
of  every  meander. 

Essential  requirements  for  nesting  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  are  bare  shingle  for  the  nest 
and  nearby  cover  in  which  the  young  can 
hide  from  predators.  Regular  flooding  events 
on  the  Tywi  (reflecting  the  fact  that  its  head- 
waters are  in  a mountain  range,  with  rainfall 


of  1,800  mm  per  annum)  generate  especially 
vigorous  erosion  and  deposition  cycles  on  the 
floodplain.  Deposition  on  the  inside  of 
meanders  creates  shingle  banks,  and  some  of 
those  on  the  Tywi  may  be  more  than  half  a 
hectare  in  extent,  and  can  hold  three  or  more 
pairs  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers.  Availability  of 
shingle  on  the  Tywi  is  a great  advantage  of 
the  river;  the  corresponding  drawback  is  that 
summer  floods  can  wash  away  every  nest 
containing  eggs,  as  well  as  many  young 
chicks.  However,  the  birds  are  incredibly 
adaptable  and  quick  to  respond  to  opportu- 
nities: in  late  May  of  2002,  the  authors 
watched  as  the  floodwaters  began  to  recede 
and  two  male  Little  Ringed  Plovers  fought 
over  ownership  of  a patch  of  gravel  no  larger 
than  a dining  table  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  river.  As  soon  as  gravel  becomes  exposed, 
the  birds  are  ready  to  begin  another  breeding 
attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  Tywi,  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  breed  annually  on  two  tributaries,  the 
Cothi  (first  breeding  in  1990)  and  the  (Cyng- 
hordy)  Bran  (first  breeding  in  1991),  and 
have  also  been  recorded  on  two  others,  the 
Sawdde  and  the  Gwydderig.  All  four  of  these 


31.  One  of  the  larger  shingle  banks  along  the  River  Tywi  in  August  201  I,  with  vegetation  on  the 
shingle  becoming  quite  well  established. The  pile  of  shingle  on  the  left  of  the  photo  was  constructed 
by  a local  farmer  in  the  early  spring,  before  the  Little  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  returned. This 
enables  him  to  have  access  to  shingle  during  the  summer  without  driving  onto  the  main  shingle  bank. 
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32.  An  adult  Little  Ringed  Plover  paddling  along  the  edge  of  the  River  Tywi, 
July  2005. 


tributaries  are  shallow,  fast-flowing  rivers  - 
typical  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus  habitat,  in  fact 
- and  the  shingle  banks  occupied  by  the 
plovers  may  be  as  small  as  100  m2.  The 
average  stone  size,  at  c.  7-10  cm,  is  larger 
than  on  the  breeding  sites  of  the  main  river. 

During  the  first  few  years  that  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  bred  on  the  Tywi,  studies 
were  confined  to  simple  counts  of  the 


number  of  pairs 
present,  although 
as  many  chicks  and 
adults  as  possible 
were  ringed.  In 
1991,  an  RSPB 
study  attempted  to 
locate  nests  and 
record  laying  dates, 
clutch  size,  brood 
size  and  chick  sur- 
vival (Tyler  1991). 
Annual  counts  of 
the  number  of 
pairs  nesting  along 
the  river  continued 
until  1998  (fig.  1), 
but  after  that 
records  were  more 
sporadic.  Nonethe- 
less, casual  observations  continued  to  raise 
concerns  about  the  low  numbers  of  young 
produced;  the  main  causes  of  losses  were 
considered  to  be  flooding,  trampling/distur- 
bance by  animals  or  humans,  and  predation. 

In  2005,  the  Countryside  Council 
for  Wales  (CCW)  initiated  a study  into  the 
breeding  success  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  on 
the  Tywi  (Stewart  2006).  Work  on  a quarry 

site  in  Oxfordshire 
had  shown  that 
protecting  nests  at 
the  egg  stage 
resulted  in  a greater 
hatching  success 
(Godfrey  2003)  and 
the  Tywi  work  set 
out  to  try  to  repli- 
cate this  study  in  a 
more  open,  riverine 
situation.  Sub- 
sidiary aims  were 
to  investigate  the 
effectiveness  of 
using  shelters  to 
protect  nestlings 
and  to  produce 
accurate  counts  of 
the  numbers  of 
adults,  nestlings 
and  fledglings 
(Stewart  2006).  In 
2005,  Barry  Stewart 


33.  A Little  Ringed  Plover  nest  on  the  River  Tywi,  caged  as  part  of  the  2005 
study,  August  2005.  The  farmer  has  added  an  electric  fence  to  deter  cattle, 
even  though  it  is  not  connected. This  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  with 
dairy  cattle,  which  come  into  contact  with  electric  fences  on  a daily  basis, 
than  with  beef  cattle,  which  do  not. 
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and  his  colleagues 
placed  cages  over  nests 
(a  wire  basket  of  the 
type  commonly  seen 
on  a bicycle  was  used!) 
on  17  clutches  and  left 
17  nests  uncaged.  Nine 
of  the  caged  sites  were 
also  provided  with 
roofing  ridge  tiles, 
which  the  chicks,  in 
theory  at  least,  could 
find  and  use  as  cover 
against  predators. 


Fig.  I.  Number  of  pairs  of  breeding  Little  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius 
dubius  in  theTywi  study  area,  1986-2012.  Data  in  the  early  years  are 
from  Matthew  (1 999). There  was  a gap  in  the  annual  counts  between 
1999  and  2003  and  surveys  were  not  carried  out  in  2006  and  2008. 
Counts  have  been  omitted  for  2012  as  the  season  was  badly  affected 
by  flooding. 


Population  trends 

From  1986,  numbers 
increased  steadily  for 
six  years,  with  39  pairs 
by  1991  (fig.  1).  The 
number  of  breeding 
pairs  was  then  more  or  less  stable  for  at  least 
eight  years,  at  around  40  pairs,  with  small 
declines  in  both  1994  and  1996,  the  first  of 
these  being  attributed  to  repeated  flooding 
events  in  1993.  After  a gap  in  annual  surveys, 
62  pairs  were  found  in  2004,  an  incomplete 
survey  in  2005  found  67  pairs  on  the  main 
river  (there  were  no  counts  from  tributaries), 
while  the  national  BTO  survey  of  2007  found 
76  pairs,  some  7%  of  the  UK  total  (Conway 
et  al.  in  prep.;  Holling  et  al.  2010).  In  2007,  all 
but  one  of  the  Little  Ringed  Plovers  breeding 
in  Carmarthenshire  were  on  the  Tywi  and  the 
aforementioned  tributaries,  while  the  2010 
total  of  75  for  the  county  (Holling  et  al. 
2012),  8%  of  the  UK  total,  are  predominantly 
from  the  Tywi.  Sixty-two  pairs  were  counted 
on  the  Tywi  in  2011,  but  the  2012  season  was 
badly  affected  by  flooding  and  no  counts 
from  that  year  are  included  here. 

Breeding  success 

The  first  years  of  colonisation  of  the  Tywi 
coincided  with  a run  of  years  when  the 
spring  and  summer  months  were  flood-free, 
but  1991  marked  the  start  of  a run  of  bad 


breeding  seasons  (table  1).  In  1993,  for 
example,  floods  on  14th  May,  29th-30th  May 
and  10th  June  resulted  in  successive  breeding 
attempts  being  washed  out  and  in  that  year 
only  9-10  young  were  known  to  have  fledged 
successfully  from  the  42  pairs  on  the  river. 
Persistent  rainfall  and  high  water  levels  in 
1996  meant  that  only  a single  fledged  young 
was  found.  With  breeding  success  at  such  low 
levels,  it  is  clear  that  the  population  can  have 
been  maintained  only  by  immigration 
(Vaughan  1980). 

The  2005  study  found  that  placing  cages 
over  nests  produced  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant increase  in  survival  to  hatching, 
although  the  sample  size  was  small.  Further- 
more, young  were  not  observed  to  use  the 
ridge-tile  shelters,  although  again  the  dura- 
tion of  observation  (20  hours)  was  compara- 
tively short.  As  a consequence,  subsequent 
efforts  to  improve  the  survival  of  nests  and 
young  have  focused  on  fencing  off  shingle 
banks  to  reduce  trampling  (see  below). 

Conservation  issues 

The  main  threats  to  successful  breeding  by 


Table  I.  Productivity  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  on  the  River  Tywi. 

Year  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996  2005 

Young  fledged/pair  0.76  0.74  0.24  0.22  0.27  0.025  0.90-1.26 
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Little  Ringed  Plovers  seem  to  be:  weather 
(heavy  rain  and/or  low  temperatures),  preda- 
tion, flooding,  gravel  extraction,  and  tram- 
pling/disturbance by  livestock  and  humans. 

The  Llyn  Brianne  reservoir  was  con- 
structed to  raise  minimum  water  levels  in  the 
Tywi  in  summer  and  thus  to  allow  abstrac- 
tion in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Water  is 
released  from  the  bottom  of  the  dam  and  is 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  river  water  in 
summer,  and  anglers  claimed  that  this  was 
detrimental  to  fishing.  As  a compromise,  a 
schedule  of  water  releases,  in  effect  artificial 
summer  floods,  was  arranged  in  dry 
summers,  to  encourage  Salmon  Salmo  salar 
and  Brown  Trout  S.  trutta  to  move  upriver 
and  become  accessible  to  the  fishermen. 

The  arrival  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers,  with 
their  penchant  for  nesting  on  the  shingle 
banks,  meant  an  end  to  these  releases,  which 
was  clearly  not  welcomed  by  the  angling 
community.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  responded  in  any  way  which 
could  be  construed  as  outright  harassment  of 
the  plovers,  ill  feeling  towards  the  species  and 
conservation  bodies  such  as  the  RSPB  from 
some  sections  of  the  angling  community 
is  palpable,  as  certain  web  forums  show 
(e.g.  http://seatrout.proboards.com/index. 
cgi?action  = display&board  = River&thread  = 
I448&page=  10). 

Gravel  extraction  has  occurred  on  the 
Tywi  for  many  years.  The  shingle  is  useful 
hardcore  fill  for  farm  tracks,  or  even,  if 
graded,  in  concrete.  During  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  a large-scale  commercial  extraction 
operated  just  downstream  of  Llandovery;  this 


continues  today  but  on  a reduced  scale.  Since 
it  is  limited  in  extent,  this  commercial  site 
has  not  been  a major  threat  to  Little  Ringed 
Plovers.  Of  greater  concern  has  been  the 
small-scale  gravel  extraction  that  occurs 
along  the  length  of  the  Tywi  downstream  of 
Llandovery.  As  early  as  1988,  only  the  third 
year  in  which  Little  Ringed  Plovers  bred  on 
the  river,  sporadic  shingle  extraction  was  first 
mentioned  as  a problem.  SSSI  regulations 
forbid  gravel  extraction  during  the  breeding 
season  to  protect  the  nesting  sites  but  occa- 
sional instances  of  low-level  extraction  con- 
tinue to  occur  during  the  breeding  season. 
This  is  carried  out  mainly  by  farmers,  who 
can  apply  for  a licence  to  extract  gravel 
between  1st  September  and  15th  October.  In 
some  cases,  the  problems  of  summer  gravel 
extraction  have  been  added  to  by  the 
Environment  Agency,  which  has  occasionally 
(and  inexplicably)  been  responsible  for 
bringing  in  heavy  machinery  to  dig  out  the 
channel  of  certain  tributaries  during  the 
birds’  breeding  season. 

The  Tywi  flows  through  a pastoral  land- 
scape with  large  densities  of  both  sheep  and 
cattle.  It  is  well  known  that  Little  Ringed 
Plover  nests  are  lost  to  livestock  trampling  on 
a regular  basis.  Fencing  of  the  larger  shingle 
banks  to  prevent  access  by  livestock  has  been 
trialled  and  is  successful;  and  is  currently 
supported  by  grant  aid  from  Carmarthen- 
shire County  Council. 

Predation  by  a range  of  species,  but  par- 
ticularly corvids,  of  both  eggs  and  chicks  is 
known  to  occur  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
feasible  to  control  potential  nest  predators 
over  such  an  extended  area. 

Concluding  comments 

The  first  breeding  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  in  England  made  use  of 
newly  created  gravel-pits  and  it 
is  generally  this  habitat  with 
which  they  are  associated  in 
the  UK.  In  mainland  Europe, 
however,  they  are  associated 
much  more  with  the  shingle 
banks  of  rivers.  Hagemeijer  & 
Blair  (1997)  noted  that  the 
highest  densities  on  the  River 
Warta  in  Poland  were  of 
31  pairs  in  60  km,  and  on 


34.  An  adult  Little  Ringed  Plover  with  young  on  the  River  Tywi, 
July  2006. 
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Little  Ringed  Plovers  in  southwest  Wales 


35.  A near-fledged  juvenile  Little  Ringed  Plover  on  the  T/wi,  crouching 
beside  cover,  August  2005. This  is  typical  behaviour  when  the  young  are 
threatened,  although  they  will  sometimes  enter  the  vegetation. 


the  River  Sava  in 
Slovenia  of  five  pairs 
in  5 km.  The  compa- 
rable figures  on  the 
Tywi  in  2004  were  48 
pairs  in  58  km,  with 
a peak  density  of 
eight  pairs  in  a single 
kilometre.  Indeed, 
on  the  Bran,  a 
density  of  five  pairs 
in  3 km  was  even 
greater  than  on  the 
River  Sava.  The 
Little  Ringed  Plover 
has  clearly  found 
excellent  habitat  on 
the  Tywi  and  its  trib- 
utaries, which  are  at 
the  western  edge  of 
its  range. 

As  described 
above,  the  availability  of  suitable  shingle 
habitat  is  a requirement  for  the  plovers.  We 
know  little  about  food  availability  on  the 
Tywi,  other  than  an  assumption  that  it  must 
be  adequate  for  the  high  population.  Other 
rivers  in  South  Wales,  such  as  the  Usk  and 
Wye,  have  Little  Ringed  Plovers  on  stretches 
with  suitable  shingle  banks,  but  suitable 
shingle  is  much  more  limited  than  on  the 
Tywi  so  the  populations  on  these  rivers  are 
only  just  in  double  figures.  Other  areas  of  the 
UK  have  rivers  with  apparently  suitable 
banks  of  shingle  - for  example,  the  Tay  and 
the  Tweed  in  Scotland.  Like  the  Tywi,  these 
are  important  rivers  for  anglers  and  if  Little 
Ringed  Plovers  do  colonise  them,  the  conflict 
between  fishermen  and  conservationists 
experienced  on  the  Tywi  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  formulating  a conservation 
policy. 

Of  the  potential  problems  facing  the 
plovers,  conservation  management  can  most 
easily  address  artificial  flooding,  gravel 
extraction,  trampling  and  disturbance.  On 
the  Tywi,  much  has  been  done  to  inform 
anglers  and  farmers  about  the  species  and  its 


requirements  and  it  is  critical  that  this  work 
carries  on  in  the  future.  The  continued  high 
densities  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  on  the  Tywi 
and  its  tributaries  show  that  the  conservation 
work  has,  so  far,  been  a success. 
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British  records  of ‘Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail’ 

Abstract  An  eastern  subspecies  of  Yellow  Wagtail,  Motacilla  f lava  simillima,  was 
added  to  the  British  List  on  the  basis  of  two  specimens  collected  on  Fair  Isle  in 
1909  and  1912.  No  further  records  have  been  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  regular 
occurrence  of  ‘grey-and-white’  first-winter  Yellow  Wagtails  in  Britain  in  autumn, 
which  have  been  suspected  to  be  of  eastern  origin.  This  short  paper  reports  a 
genetic  analysis  of  the  two  accepted  specimens  and  also  a recent  record  of  a 
putative  ‘eastern’ Yellow  Wagtail  trapped  at  Colyton,  Devon,  in  December  2010. 
The  1912  Fair  Isle  bird  was  shown  to  be  of  western  origin  and  is  probably  a 
‘British’ Yellow  Wagtail  M.  f.  flavissima.  In  contrast,  the  1909  Fair  Isle  and  2010 
Devon  birds  were  shown  to  be  of  eastern  origin.  The  systematics  of  Yellow 
Wagtails  are  currently  in  flux,  with  no  universally  accepted  treatment,  but  the 
specific  or  subspecific  identities  of  the  1909  and  2010  birds  are  discussed. 


introduction 

The  identification  of  extralimital  subspecies 
of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  is  prob- 
lematic. Variation  within  and  between  taxa, 
the  potential  for  individuals  of  one  sub- 
species to  show  aberrant  or  atavistic  plumage 
patterns  resembling  another  subspecies,  and 
widespread  intergradation  between  sub- 
species can  all  lead  to  uncertainty  about 
identification  in  a vagrant  context.  The  sub- 
species M.  /.  beema  (‘Sykes’s  Wagtail’)  and 
leucocephala  (‘White-headed  Yellow  Wagtail’) 
were  recently  deleted  from  the  British  List 
because  the  identifications  were  considered 
inconclusive  (BOU  2007,  2010).  Recent 
papers  presenting  genetic  analyses  of  several 
species  of  wagtail  have  suggested  that  the 
Yellow  Wagtail  may  be  better  treated  as  at 
least  two  species,  broadly  based  on  an 
east-west  split  (Voelker  2002;  Odeen  8c 
Bjorklund  2003;  Pavlova  et  al.  2003).  Of  the 
subspecies  recognised  in  the  most  thorough 
modern  review  (Alstrom  8c  Mild  2003),  the 
eastern  taxa  (‘Eastern  Yellow  Wagtails’) 
include  the  subspecies  tschutschensis  (syn- 
onymised  with  simillima , angarensis  and  zais- 
sanensis ),  macronyx  and  taivana.  Other 
subspecies  fall  within  the  western  group. 
Although  a split  into  ‘Eastern’  and  ‘Western’ 
Yellow  Wagtails  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
Britain,  other  authorities  have  accepted  this 
split,  recognising  Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail  M. 


tschutschensis  (Banks  et  al.  2004;  Gill  8c 
Donsker  2012).  This  has  focused  interest  in 
the  occurrence  of  potential  ‘Eastern  Yellow 
Wagtails’  in  western  Europe.  However,  the 
identification  of  these  birds,  which  might  be 
expected  to  occur  predominantly  as  autumn 
vagrants  in  first-winter  plumage,  is  not 
straightforward.  Although  ‘grey-and-white’ 
first-winter  birds  occur  in  all  populations  of 
Yellow  Wagtail,  they  are  more  frequent  in  the 
eastern  taxa  (Alstrom  8c  Mild  2003)  and  such 
birds  that  occur  (albeit  infrequently)  in 
Britain  in  autumn  are  often  tentatively 
assigned  to  an  eastern  origin.  Until  recently, 
there  were  no  modern  records  of  putative 
Eastern  Yellow  Wagtails  being  trapped  for 
further  analysis. 

Differentiation  between  eastern 
and  western  taxa 

Mitochondrial  and  nuclear  DNA  sequences 
of  ‘Western  Yellow  Wagtails’  ( flava,  flavissima , 
thunbergi , iberiae , cinereocapilla , pygmaea , 
feldegg,  lutea  and  beema)  and  ‘Eastern  Yellow 
Wagtails’  ( tschutschensis , taivana  and 
macronyx ) are  highly  divergent  (typically 
about  5-7%  difference  in  mtDNA).  Eastern 
populations  of  thunbergi , whose  range 
extends  to  160°E  in  northeast  Siberia,  are 
often  delimited  as  a separate  subspecies 
Cplexa  ) on  the  basis  of  slight  plumage  differ- 
ences from  western  thunbergi  but  this  was 
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not  accepted  by  Alstrom  & Mild  (2003). 
Interestingly,  individuals  assigned  to  plexa 
also  have  eastern-clade  mtDNA  (Pavlova  et 
al.  2003).  Although  there  is  much  overlap,  the 
eastern  taxa  tend  to  show  a longer  hind  claw 
than  western  birds  (Alstrom  & Mild  2003). 
For  example,  the  reported  hind-claw  lengths 
of  western  taxa  in  Alstrom  & Mild  typically 
vary  around  a mean  of  9.5  mm,  whereas 
eastern  taxa  hover  around  means  of 
10.5-11.0  mm,  though  there  is  much  indi- 
vidual variation  (8.6-14.6  mm  in  eastern 
taxa).  Moreover,  the  subspecies  tschutschensis , 
plexa , macronyx  and  taivana  have  a generally 
sharper,  more  explosive  call  than  western 
birds  (Alstrom  & Mild  2003),  though  still 
rather  similar  to  the  calls  of  southern  taxa 
such  as  feldegg.  Either  plexa  is  genuinely  an 
‘Eastern’  Yellow  Wagtail  subspecies  that 
happens  to  be  contiguous  in  range  with,  and 
more  or  less  identical  in  appearance  to,  thun- 
bergi,  or  it  represents  a population  of  thun- 
bergi  that  has  picked  up  eastern  DNA  (and 
calls)  owing  to  historical  or  ongoing  intro- 
gression  with  tschutschensis. 

Western  subspecies  are  in  general  not 
genetically  distinguishable  from  each  other 
(though  pygmaea  sequences  usually  form  a 
discrete  grouping).  The  eastern  subspecies 
taivana  and  macronyx  (the  southeastern  taxa) 
form  a genetic  clade  that  is  subtly,  but 
robustly  distinguishable  from  tschutschensis 
and  plexa  (the  northeastern  taxa).  Genetic 
divergence  between  western,  northeastern 
and  southeastern  subspecies  might  offer  a 
reliable  means  for  diagnosing,  and  con- 
firming the  identification  of,  specimen 
records  of  Eastern  Yellow  Wagtails  from 
western  Europe. 

Putative  ‘Eastern  Yellow  Wagtails* 
in  Britain 

Two  specimens  of  Yellow  Wagtail  in  National 
Museums  Scotland  (Edinburgh),  from  Fair 
Isle  on  9th  October  1909  and  25th  September 
1912,  have  been  accepted  as  M.  f simillima , a 
subspecies  that  was  synonymised  with 
tschutschensis  in  Alstrom  & Mild  (2003)  and 
is  treated  as  such  here.  In  the  event  of  a 
future  split,  they  represent  perhaps  the  first 
and  second  records  of  a ‘new’  British  species. 
Both  birds  are  in  first-winter  plumage  and 
were  shot  by  William  Eagle  Clarke  on  Fair 


Isle.  Clarke  used  the  name  M.  viridis  for  the 
first  bird  and  M.  borealis  for  the  second;  both 
names  are  synonyms  for  M.f  thunbergi.  Both 
were  later  reassigned  to  simillima  (now 
tschutschensis)  by  Williamson  & Ferguson- 
Lees  (1955)  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
birds  of  known  provenance  at  the  British 
Museum  (Forrester  et  al.  2007).  The  1909 
bird  (accession  number  NMSZ  1910.132.15) 
is  a female  and  lacks  yellow  in  the  plumage, 
being  largely  grey  above,  suffused  brown, 
with  clean  white  supercilia  (broader  behind 
the  eye),  white  throat  and  undertail-coverts 
(plates  36-38).  The  breast  and  belly  are 
strongly  sullied  sepia  brown,  greyer  on  the 
flanks.  Its  hind  claws  are  noticeably  long 
(14.0  mm).  The  1912  bird  (accession  number 
NMSZ  1913.50.20)  is  a male,  cleaner  grey 
above  with  whiter  underparts,  but  it  has  a 
scattering  of  yellow  feathers  from  throat  to 
undertail-coverts  and  the  supercilium  is 
tinged  creamy  yellow  (plates  39-41).  The 
hind  claws  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  1909 
bird  (9.4  mm). 

There  are  no  accepted  modern  records  of 
Yellow  Wagtails  of  eastern  taxa  in  Britain,  but 
a bird  found  by  Phil  Abbott  and  Clive 
Williams  on  4th  December  2010,  at  Colyton 
Water  Treatment  Plant  in  Devon,  was  sus- 
pected to  be  of  possible  eastern  origin,  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  the  date  of  its 
occurrence  and  lack  of  yellow  plumage  hues 
in  the  field  (plate  42).  It  was  trapped  and 
ringed  by  SW  and  Mike  Tyler  on  14th 
December,  when  a faecal  sample  was  taken, 
and  some  contour  feathers  that  were 
dislodged  in  the  net  were  salvaged.  A set 
of  photographs  can  be  seen  at:  http:// 
stevesbirdingblog.blogspot.  com/20  10/12/ 
yellow-wagtail-trapped-and-ringed.html. 
Seven  calls  were  recorded  (sonograms  at: 
http://birdingfrontiers.com/20 1 0/ 1 2/ 1 4/the- 
cal I -of- the-devon-f  lava- wagtail ),  which 
appeared  to  be  consistent  with  those  of 
eastern  taxa.  All  biometrics  fell  within  the 
zone  of  overlap  for  many  of  the  Yellow 
Wagtail  races,  of  eastern  and  western  taxa. 
The  hind-claw  length  (11  mm)  was  inconclu- 
sive. 

Neither  of  the  Fair  Isle  birds  fits  the  classic 
‘grey-and-white’  appearance  of  birds  some- 
times suspected  to  be  Eastern  Yellow  Wagtails 
in  Britain.  There  are  also  clear  olive-hued 
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Methods 

DNA  from  two  regions  of  the  mitochondrial  genome  (control  region  and  ND2  gene)  of  the  two  Fair  Isle  wagtails 
and  the  Devon  bird  was  analysed.  Several  other  Yellow  Wagtail  museum  specimens,  of  subspecies  flavissima,  flava, 
thunbergi , cinereocapilla,  feldegg , tschutschensis  and  taivana,  were  also  used  in  the  analysis,  as  controls  - all  the 
controls  yielded  DNA  sequences  consistent  with  their  stated  provenance  and  subspecies.  For  all  specimens,  a 231 
base  pair  (bp)  fragment  of  the  mitochondrial  control  region  (CR)  was  isolated  by  PCR  using  the  MCRI1  and 
MCRI2  primers  (Odeen  & Bjorklund  2003),  from  either  one  or  two  toepads  (the  museum  specimens)  or  the  base 
of  a contour  feather  (the  Devon  bird).  Separately,  using  the  standard  L5216  (CCATACCCCGRAAATG)  and 
H6313  primers  (ACTCTTRTTTAAGGCTTTGAAGGC),  a 1,040-bp  DNA  fragment  encompassing  the  entire 
mitochondrial  ND2  gene  was  amplified  from  the  Devon  bird.  For  museum  specimens,  with  more  degraded 
DNA,  it  was  not  possible  to  isolate  the  full  ND2  gene  so  a new  primer,  Mota.H5502  GATGTTGGGTGGGT- 
GAGYTG,  was  designed  by  Dr  Michael  Sorenson  (Boston  University)  to  isolate  a 323-bp  fragment  in  combina- 
tion with  primer  L5216.  PCR  products  were  purified  using  the  QIAGEN  gel  extraction  kit  and  sequenced  by 
Source  BioScience  LifeSciences  DNA  Sequencing  Service.  The  raw  sequence  was  proofread  for  errors  and  ambi- 
guities and  then  compared  to  existing  sequences  from  birds  of  known  provenance  online  using  nucleotide 
BLAST  (http://blast.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/Blast.cgi). 
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36-38.  The  1909  Fair  Isle  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 
tschutschensis/plexa.  The  white  throat  and  supercilia  are  apparent, 
but  the  breast  and  belly  are  suffused  dark  buff,  greyer  on  the 
flanks.  The  long  hind  claw  is  visible. 


feathers  in  the  upperparts  of 
the  Colyton  bird.  Given  the 
known  variability  in  wagtail 
plumages  between  and  within 
populations  (most  eastern  and 
western  birds  would  be 
expected  to  show  olive  and 
yellow  plumage  hues  in  first- 
winter  plumage),  the  identity 
of  these  birds  is  open  to  ques- 
tion without  further  evidence. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  carry  out  a genetic  analysis 
of  all  three  wagtails  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  likely 
to  have  an  eastern  origin. 

Results 
Fair  Isle  1909 

Both  the  ND2  gene  and  the 
control-region  sequences 
showed  unequivocally  that 
this  bird  was  from  one  of 
the  northeastern  taxa  ( tschu- 
tschensis or  plexa).  Multiple 
individuals  from  all  taxa  have 
been  sequenced  previously  at 
the  ND2  gene,  and  there  is 
excellent  discrimination 
between  birds  in  eastern  and 
western  clades.  The  323  bp  of 
ND2  gene  successfully  isolated 
and  sequenced  (EMBL 
Nucleotide  Sequence  Database 
accession  number  HE978843) 
was  >99%  identical  (1  or  2 bp 
difference)  to  multiple 
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sequences  from  individuals  sampled  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  Anabar  River, 
Noyabr’sk,  Alaska  and  the  Yamal  Peninsula. 
Th  ese  locations  correspond  to  the  taxa 
tschutschensis  and  plexa.  The  most  similar 
macronyx  and  taivana  sequences  were  97% 
identical,  and  the  most  similar  western 
Yellow  Wagtail  taxa  showed  only  93%  simi- 
larity. The  control-region  sequence  was  not 
as  informative  because  fewer  individuals  of 
fewer  taxa  were  in  the  database  (e.g.  up  to 
October  2012,  only  three  tschutschensis  and 
no  plexa  have  previously  been  sequenced  at 
this  site).  The  231  bp  of  sequence  from  this 
bird  (accession  number  HE978840)  was 
>99%  identical  to  the  database  sequences 
from  tschutschensis  (1  or  2 bases  difference), 
97%  identical  to  database  sequences  of 
taivana  and  macronyx  (5  bp  difference)  and 
also  to  samples  of  White  and  Citrine  Wagtails 
(5  bp  difference),  and  93-96%  identical  (at 
least  7 bp  difference)  to 
western  Yellow  Wagtails  of  all 
subspecies. 


also  lutea,  feldegg  and  pygmaea.  There  were  4 
bp  differences  between  this  bird  and  the 
closest  macronyx  and  taivana , and  the  most 
similar  tschutschensis  was  7 bp  different. 

Devon  2010 

Both  analyses  placed  the  Devon  bird  unam- 
biguously in  the  ‘northeastern’  clade.  Its  full 
ND2  sequence  (1,040  bp,  accession  number 
HE978845)  was  100%  identical  to  that  of 
specimens  collected  at  Chukotskiy,  Magadan 
and  Yakutia  (Russia).  The  first  two  locations 
are  in  the  range  of  tschutschensis  and  the  last 
location  is  assignable  to  either  tschutschensis 
or  plexa.  The  ND2  sequence  was  98%  iden- 
tical to  sequences  from  Citrine  Wagtails  and 
from  individuals  of  macronyx  and  taivana 
(16  bp  changes),  effectively  ruling  out  these 
taxa.  The  nearest  ‘Western’  Yellow  Wagtail 
taxa  showed  only  93%  sequence  similarity. 
The  231  bp  of  control  region  (accession 


Fair  Isle  1912 

Both  the  ND2  gene  and  the 
control-region  sequences 
showed  unequivocally  that  this 
bird  was  from  one  of  the 
western  taxa.  The  321  bp  of 
ND2  sequence  isolated  (acces- 
sion number  HE978844)  was 
100%  identical  to  multiple 
database  sequences  from 
western  taxa  including  nomi- 
nate flava,  flavissima , beema 
and  lutea.  The  most  similar 
sequence  from  an  eastern 
taxon  ( macronyx ) showed  94% 
similarity  (i.e.  18  bp  changes). 
The  231  bp  of  control-region 
sequence  from  this  bird 
(accession  number  EIE978841) 
was  100%  identical  to  the 
database  sequences  of  multiple 
individual  western  Yellow 
Wagtails  of  six  subspecies 
(flava,  flavissima , thunbergi, 
iberiae,  beema , cinereo  cap  ilia) 
and  99%  identical  ( 1-2  bp  dif- 
ference) to  multiple  other 
individuals  of  these  taxa,  and 


39-41.  The  1912  Fair  Isle  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava.  The 
upperparts  are  a cleaner  grey  than  those  of  the  1909  bird. 
Scattered  yellow  feathering  is  visible  in  the  supercilium,  throat, 
breast  and  belly. 
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number  HE978842)  was  identical  to  that  of 
two  individuals  of  tschutschensis  in  the  data- 
base and  only  1 bp  different  from  the  other. 
There  were  4 bp  changes  compared  to 
taivana  and  other  taxa  were  more  divergent. 

Discussion 

At  present,  mitochondrial  DNA  evidence  on 
its  own  can  assign  individual  Yellow  Wagtails 
to  one  of  three  genetic  clades:  a ‘northeastern 
clade  of  tschutschensis  and  plexa ; a ‘south- 
eastern’ clade  of  taivana  and  macronyx ; and  a 
‘western’  clade  containing  all  other  Yellow 
Wagtail  taxa.  This  could  help  to  confirm  the 
identity  of  any  putative  eastern  bird  in  a 
vagrant  context,  and  we  would  encourage 
people  to  salvage  any  feathers  or  faecal 
samples  that  fall  from  these  birds.  If  any 
putative  extralimital  Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail  is 
subjected  to  DNA  analysis  that  shows  it 
belongs  to  a western  subspecies,  the  record 


can  be  rejected.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with 
the  1912  Fair  Isle  record.  For  birds  with 
eastern-clade  DNA,  the  evidence  would 
confirm  vagrancy  and  this  is  the  case  with  the 
1909  Fair  Isle  and  the  2010  Devon  birds.  The 
1912  bird  confirms  that  at  least  some  ‘grey’ 
birds  of  western  subspecies  occur  in  Britain 
in  autumn.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  identify 
eastern  Yellow  Wagtails  in  Britain  on  field 
views  alone,  although  good-quality  record- 
ings of  the  call  may  be  informative  in  the 
absence  of  genetic  data.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  1912  Fair  Isle  bird  was  not 
truly  grey  and  white,  and  the  yellow  feathers 
would  have  been  visible  in  the  field.  In  fact, 
the  yellowish  tinge  to  the  supercilium  sug- 
gests it  was  probably  a dull  flavissima. 

In  first-winter  plumage,  individuals  of 
tschutschensis  and  plexa  may  not  be  safely  sep- 
arable in  a vagrant  context,  and  they  are  not 
currently  separable  on  the  basis  of  mtDNA, 


42.  The  2010  Devon  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  tschutschensis/plexa.  The  upperparts  are  grey 
but  with  olive  hues  on  several  of  the  mantle  and  rump  feathers  (note  also  the  replaced  longest 
tertial  on  the  bird’s  right  side,  with  bright  yellowy-green  fringe).  The  underparts  are  off-white, 
except  for  a fine  strip  of  yellow/buff  extending  from  the  breast  down  to  the  ventral  area  and  dark 
smudging  separating  the  breast  from  the  white  throat.  The  head  pattern  is  striking,  with  dark  lores 
and  a whitish  supercilium  which  is  rather  diffuse  in  front  of  but  distinct  behind  the  eye.  The 
forehead,  crown  and  cheeks  are  olive-green/grey. 
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biometrics  or  call  either.  This  is  problematic 
because  plexa,  as  a synonym  of  thunbergi , may 
not  be  included  in  any  split  of ‘Eastern  Yellow 
Wagtail’  M.  tschutschensis.  The  American 
Ornithologists’  Union  (Banks  et  al.  2004) 
included  plexa  (but  not  taivana  or  macronyx ) 
when  they  split  M.  tschutschensis , without 
further  explanation.  In  contrast,  the  IOC 
World  Bird  List  v 3.1  (Gill  & Donsker  2012) 
includes  plexa  as  a synonym  of  M.  thunbergi. 

Genetic  analysis  of  the  1909  Fair  Isle  bird 
assigns  it  to  plexa  or  tschutschensis.  Its 
plumage,  with  a restricted  pale  centre  to  the 
ear-coverts,  and  grey/brown  breast,  flanks 
and  belly,  is  perhaps  reminiscent  of  some 
thunbergi  (as  suspected  originally  by  Eagle 
Clarke)  and  hence  may  favour  plexa , although 
at  present  this  is  simply  speculation. 

There  are  more  useful  data  for  the 
Colyton  bird,  including  voice  recordings  and 
a larger  stretch  of  DNA  sequence.  As  for  the 
1909  bird,  the  genetic  data  place  it  in  the 
plexa  or  tschutschensis  group,  but  may  not 
allow  further  discrimination.  The  cleaner 
grey-and-white  plumage  matches  that 
described  for  up  to  a third  of  first-winter 
individuals  of  tschutschensis  in  Alstrom  & 
Mild  (2003),  and  it  is  perhaps  tentatively 
assignable  to  tschutschensis. 

Further  study  and  sampling  of  individuals 
from  the  range  of  plexa  is  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  taxon  represents  an 
Eastern  Yellow  Wagtail,  or  a Western  Yellow 
Wagtail  taxon  that  has  acquired  eastern  clade 
DNA  (and  calls)  through  hybridisation  with 
tschutschensis. 
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Increased  numbers  of  wintering  Moussieris  Redstarts  in  Malta 


The  Moussier’s  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
moussieri  is  resident  in  North  Africa,  with 
some  post-breeding  dispersal  (chiefly  to 
coastal  areas;  Isenmann  et  al.  2005),  and 
vagrants  have  occurred  in  several  countries 
in  southern  and  western  Europe,  including 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and 
Britain.  Several  birds  in  Europe  in  recent 
years  have  overwintered,  for  example  in  Por- 
tugal in  2006/07  (Tipper  8c  Wilson  2007)  and 
Mallorca  in  2011/12  (Clive  Griffin  pers. 
comm.).  In  Italy  there  are  nine  records  in 
total  to  the  end  of  2011  (Corso  2005; 
Brichetti  8c  Fracasso  2008),  although  it  is 
possible  that  this  species  is  a regular  winter 
visitor  to  the  Pelagie  Islands,  off  southern 
Italy  (Andrea  Corso  pers.  comm.). 

Sightings  of  Moussier’s  Redstarts  in  Malta 
have  increased  in  recent  years;  most  have 
arrived  in  late  October  and  overwintered, 
some  remaining  until  late  March.  Until 
Fenech  (2010),  there  were  just  nine  records  of 


Moussier’s  Redstart  in  the  Maltese  Islands,  all 
of  which  involved  males,  but  research  for  that 
book  uncovered  15  other  records,  including 
several  females.  Up  to  the  end  of  November 
2012,  a total  of  40  have  been  recorded  since 
the  first  record  in  1933.  Of  these,  24  were 
males  and  16  females,  with  18  records  in 
spring  and  22  in  autumn  and  winter.  Since 
2005  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  22 
records:  a male  and  two  females  in  spring, 
and  the  rest  in  autumn,  four  males  and  15 
females,  some  of  which  remained  to  winter 
on  the  island.  It  seems  likely  that  an  increase 
in  the  skill  of  observers  in  identifying 
female/immatures  has  been  important  in  this 
pattern  (see  plate  43). 

Traditionally,  Moussier’s  Redstarts  seen  in 
Malta  were  thought  most  probably  to  be 
overshooting  North  African  birds  (Sultana  8c 
Gauci  1975a, b).  We  suggest  that  the  occur- 
rence pattern  of  Moussier’s  Redstarts  in 
Malta  in  recent  years  needs  more  careful 


43.  Female  Moussier’s  Redstart  Phoenicurus  moussieri , Malta,  November  2011.  Female  Moussier’s 
somewhat  resembles  a short-winged  and  short-tailed  female  Common  Redstart  P.  phoenicurus, 
with  brighter  orange  underparts. 
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monitoring,  in  order  to  try  to  establish  more 
clearly  the  birds’  origins.  The  autumn  records 
of  Moussier’s  closely  match  the  movements 
of  the  much  more  common  Black  Redstart  P. 
ochruros , which  winters  in  Malta  and  origi- 
nates mostly  from  breeding  grounds  in 
southern  Europe. 
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A UK  population  estimate  for  the  Hawfinch 


Langston  et  al.  (2002)  summarised  the  extent 
of  the  decline  of  the  Hawfinch  population  in 
the  UK  over  the  period  1975-1999.  In  that 
paper,  there  was  no  attempt  to  estimate  the 
national  population  size;  the  total  of  830 
individuals  in  their  table  1 was  derived  from 
county  bird  reports  and  probably  underesti- 
mated the  true  population  in  the  species’  key 
strongholds,  namely  the  Wye  Valley/Forest  of 
Dean,  the  New  Forest  and  Meirionnydd. 
Gibbons  et  al  (1993)  estimated  3,000-6,500 
pairs  in  Britain,  which  appears  clearly  unsus- 
tainable in  the  light  of  the  drastic  decline 
reported  across  much  of  the  species’  range. 
For  example,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  recorded 
population  has  dropped  from  an  estimated 
43-130  pairs  in  1988-92  to  a single  pair  in 
2009  (Smith  et  al.  1993;  Holling  et  al.  2011). 
Similarly,  in  Sussex,  a population  of  20-50 
pairs  was  estimated  in  1988-92,  but  only 
three  pairs  were  reported  in  2009  (James 
1996;  Holling  et  al  2011). 

The  November  2011  Hawfinch  Workshop 
at  RSPB  HQ  in  Sandy  gave  an  opportunity  to 
produce  a population  estimate  for  that  year 
that  will  serve  as  a benchmark  for  future 
work  on  the  species.  It  also  presents  the  Rare 
Breeding  Birds  Panel  (RBBP)  with  a figure  to 
use  for  comparison  with  records  received  in 
future  years.  Contributors  to  the  Workshop 
gave  a picture  of  a species  that  appears  stable 
in  three  main  stronghold  areas  in  western 
Britain  (Wye  Valley/Forest  of  Dean,  the  New 
Forest  and  Meirionnydd)  yet  is  declining 


rapidly  in  most  other  areas  (see  above).  Pre- 
liminary data  from  Bird  Atlas  2007-11 
suggest  no  previously  unrecorded  stronghold 
areas  (John  Calladine  pers.  comm.). 
Although  the  picture  in  some  counties  is  far 
from  clear,  with  little  information  on 
breeding  status  reaching  county  recorders,  it 
would  seem  likely  that  the  majority  of  areas 
of  Britain  holding  large  (30+  pairs)  popula- 
tions of  Hawfinches  are  known  about.  Con- 
sequently, I suggest  that  the  Hawfinch 
population  can  be  summarised  as  follows  (all 
estimates  are  in  pairs): 

Strongholds 

New  Forest  200  (Russell  Wynn, 

Hawfinch  Workshop) 
Wye  Valley/Dean  1 80-250  ( Jerry  Lewis, 

Hawfinch  Workshop) 
Meirionnydd  100+  (David  Smith, 

Hawfinch  Workshop; 
Smith  2004) 

Counties  with  30+  pairs 

Kent  50-70  (Rob  Clements, 

Hawfinch  Workshop) 

Cumbria  30-40  (Stott  et  al  2002) 

Wiltshire  40+  (WOS  2007) 

In  addition,  recent  Bird  Reports  for  up  to 
30  other  English  counties  indicate  that 
Hawfinches  are  still  present  in  those  counties 
in  small  numbers.  They  are  mostly  recorded 
as  wintering,  but  there  are  a few  breeding- 
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season  records.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
total  for  these  counties,  even  if  all  records 
referred  to  breeding  birds,  exceeds  200  pairs. 

Hawfinches  are  not  evenly  spread  through 
their  range;  some  areas  hold  high  densities 
while  large  areas  in  between  may  hold  only  a 
scatter  of  breeding  pairs.  Even  in  core  areas, 
the  figures  given  above  represent  little  more 
than  guesswork  based  on  numbers  found  at 
winter  roosts  and  feeding/ringing  areas. 
Ringing  records  show  that  at  least  some  birds 
wintering  in  the  UK  are  from  continental 
Europe  (Jerry  Lewis  pers.  comm.).  In  some 
counties,  such  as  Nottinghamshire,  a great 
variation  in  wintering  numbers  suggests 
occasional  influxes  either  from  Europe  or 
perhaps  from  stronghold  areas  farther  west 
(Carl  Cornish  pers.  comm.),  while  in  other 
counties,  such  as  Kent,  the  recorded  win- 
tering numbers  appear  more  stable.  However, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  majority  of  wintering 
birds  recorded  are  of  British  origin.  The 
number  of  proved  breeding  pairs  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  above  estimates,  perhaps 
inevitably  so  with  such  an  elusive  species. 
Perhaps  the  range  500-1,000  breeding  pairs 
best  expresses  what  we  currently  believe  the 
population  to  be.  The  RBBP  welcomes  addi- 
tional records,  particularly  confirmed 
breeding  records,  most  especially  from  coun- 


ties outside  the  three  core  areas.  These 
can  be  passed  to  the  relevant  county 
recorder  or  sent  directly  to  the  RBBP  Secretary 
(secretary@rbbp.org.uk). 
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Editorial  comment  Mark  Holling,  RBBP  Secretary,  has  commented:  ‘Since  the  Hawfinch  was 
added  to  the  list  of  species  considered  by  the  RBBP  (with  effect  from  the  2006  breeding  season), 
it  has  indeed  become  clear  that  this  is  a scarce  species  with  few  remaining  strongholds.  We 
suggest  that  all  records  of  Hawfinches  in  potential  breeding  habitat  from  April  to  July  are  sub- 
mitted directly  to  county  recorders  or  entered  on  BirdTrack  so  that  recorders  can  prepare  accu- 
rate summaries  for  submission  to  the  RBBP  each  year.  The  Panel  is  currently  collating  recent 
estimates  of  county  breeding  populations,  to  be  reviewed  alongside  data  for  2011  in  the  next 
annual  report.’ 
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The  Lapland  Bunting  influx  in  France  in  2010/1  B 


I was  interested  in  the  recent  paper  in  BB  on 
the  Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 
invasion  in  winter  2010/11  (Pennington  et  at 
2012).  Almost  30  years  ago,  I published  the 
first  account  of  the  status  of  that  species  in 
France  (Yesou  1983).  The  regular  European 
wintering  area  of  this  species  extends  to 
France,  particularly  its  North  Sea  and  Channel 
coasts,  where  some  90-260  individuals  are 
recorded  each  winter  (mean  160  during 
2000/01  to  2004/05;  Dubois  et  al.  2008). 

Dubois  et  at  (2012)  included  figures  from 
the  2010/11  influx.  Pennington  et  at  were 
clearly  unaware  of  this  publication,  com- 
menting that  ‘France  had  far  fewer  birds’ 
than  Britain  and  other  countries  bordering 
the  North  Sea,  and  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
include  a summary  of  the  French  data  here 
from  Dubois  et  al.  (2012):  ‘A  very  strong 
influx  occurred  in  autumn  2010  (from  mid 
September)  on  the  coast  of  Nord-Pas-de- 
Calais  [North  Sea  coast]  with,  for  example,  a 
group  of  100-150  birds  near  Cap  Blanc-Nez 
in  mid  October,  and  smaller  numbers  on  the 
Channel  and  Atlantic  coasts...  High  numbers 
were  thereafter  recorded  in  winter  on  the 
saltmarshes  of  Baie  du  Mont-Saint-Michel, 
including  450  individuals  over  2,000  ha  of 
marshes  on  15th  December  and  200  in  the 
same  area  on  9th  January  2011.’ 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  three  very 
early  sightings  were  made  between  4th  and 
12th  September  2010;  and  that  the  species  was 
recorded  on  an  almost  daily  basis  from  16th 
September,  including  a group  of  17  on  17th 
September  in  Normandy  (www.ornitho 
media.com/magazine/analyses/afflux-bruants- 
lapons-aout-septembre-20  I 0-dans-nord- 


ouest-europe-004l7.html);  groups  of  that  size 
had  never  been  encountered  in  France  so  early 
before.  Further  records  posted  on  the  French 
website  www.ornithomedia.com  included  four 
groups  of  18-50  birds  in  Brittany  up  to  12th 
October.  During  this  period  only  one  group  of 
more  than  ten  birds  was  reported  from 
northern  France,  namely  26  individuals  on  5th 
October.  The  predominance  of  records  in 
western  France  during  the  initial  phase  of  the 
influx  points  towards  an  origin  in  Greenland. 
Thereafter,  larger  groups  occurred  in  northern 
France  and  along  the  eastern  Channel,  in  line 
with  the  influx  occurring  elsewhere  along 
North  Sea  coasts.  Particularly  noteworthy  were 
100  birds  at  Cap  Gris-Nez,  Pas-de-Calais,  on 
17th  October,  and  a group  of  200  in  Calvados, 
Normandy,  on  2nd  November. 

The  peak  number  near  Mont-Saint- 
Michel  in  December  2010  exceeded  the  peak 
count  for  any  site  in  the  UK  reported  by  Pen- 
nington et  at  (2012),  and  easily  surpassed  the 
previous  French  record  of  170-200  individ- 
uals in  the  same  area  during  winter  1978/79 
(Yesou  1983;  Dubois  et  at  2008). 
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The  Lapland  Bunting  influx  in  central  Europe  in  2010/1  I 


With  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  Lapland 
Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus  influx  into 
Britain  & Ireland,  and  other  northwest  Euro- 
pean countries  in  2010/11  (Pennington  et  at 
2012),  it  is  worth  noting  that  an  exceptional 


(although  much  smaller)  influx  of  Lapland 
Buntings  also  occurred  in  several  central 
European  countries  during  this  period.  In  par- 
ticular, an  unprecedented  influx  was  recorded 
in  Poland:  a total  of  49  sightings  from  23  loca- 
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44.  Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus , Swarzewo,  Poland,  December  2010. 


tions,  involving  at  least  390  individuals  (table 
1;  data  from  Komisja  Faunistyczna  [the  Polish 
Rarities  Committee]  201 1,  2012). 

After  the  first,  at  Swarzewo,  Pomerania,  on 
19th  September  2010,  numbers  increased 
noticeably  from  the  beginning  of  October 
and  peaked  between  13th  October  and 


27th  November, 
including  a 
record  flock  of 
130  at  Skalno, 
Pomerania,  on 
13th—  14th 
October.  Some 
63%  of  2010/11 
records  occurred 
from  September 
to  November, 
and  29%  from 
December  to 
February,  when 
the  highest  count 
was  48,  at 
Swarzewo.  In 
2011,  there  were 
just  four  spring 
records,  including  three  on  27th  March,  the 
latest-ever  in  spring.  The  vast  majority  of 
sightings  (94%)  came  from  Pomerania,  on 
extensive  areas  of  farmland  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  Poland,  the  Lapland  Bunting  is  a scarce 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  and  occurs 
mainly  along  the  coast.  From  1946  to 
1983,  there  were  only  25  records,  but 
regular  observations  during  1983-89 
around  the  Gulf  of  Gdansk  yielded 
127  records  of  531  individuals  (Sikora 
1991;  Sikora  et  al.  1994).  Prior  to  2009 
there  had  been  c.  280  records  of 
Lapland  Buntings  in  Poland  (c.  80% 
of  those  from  the  Baltic  coast),  with 
the  largest  flock  numbering  47  birds 
(Tomialojc  & Stawarczyk  2003;  data 
from  the  Polish  Rarities  Committee). 

In  other  central  European  coun- 
tries, where  Lapland  Buntings  are 
extremely  rare,  it  was  also  an  excep- 
tional autumn/winter  in  2010/11.  In 
Austria,  there  were  just  21  records  of 
23  birds  from  1980  to  2009,  but  in 
2010/11  birds  were  found  at  five  sites: 
Sanddelta/Rheindelta,  Vorarlberg  (1-8 
birds  from  18th  September  to  21st 
November);  Sonntagskogel,  Styria 
(one  on  16th  October);  Alter  Rhein, 
Vorarlberg  (one  on  12th  November); 
Seewinkel,  Burgenland  (one  on  11th 
December);  and  Schwadorf,  near 
Vienna  (one  on  30th  January  and  two 


Table  1 . Peak  single- 

-site  counts  of  Lapland  Buntings 

Calcarius  lapponicus  in 

Poland  in 

2010/11. 

Site 

Peak  count  Date 

Bialystok  Krywlany 

1 

12th  November 

Gdansk  Sobieszewo 

4 

19th  December 

Gdansk  Stogi 

4 

25th  December 

Grochowo  Trzecie 

1 

20th  March 

Hel 

3 

22nd  September 

Karcino 

3 

27th  March 

Karsiborska  Kepa 

3 

14th  October 

Koniewo 

2 

27th  November 

Oborniki  Slaskie 

1 

26th  December 

Rewa 

1 

5th  December 

Roby 

38 

27th  November 

Rogozina 

100 

14th  October 

Skalno 

130 

1 3th— 14th  October 

Swarzewo 

60 

26th  November 

Trzcinnisko 

1 

5th  December 

Wiejkowo 

2 

9th  December 

Wlodarka 

20 

13th  October 

Wolin 

2 

15th  October 

Wyrza 

1 

12th  December 

Zagorze 

3 

15th  October 

Zapolice 

1 

23rd  March 

Zastan 

2 

14th  October 

Zulawy  Cedynskie 

7 

20th  December 
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on  1st  February)  (data  from  the  Austrian 
Rarities  Committee;  Leander  Khil  in  lift .; 
www.birdlife-afk.at).  In  Switzerland,  there 
had  been  17  records  of  18  individuals  up  to 
the  end  of  2009,  but  in  2010/11  there  were 
single  birds  at  Portalban,  Fribourg,  on  26th 
September;  Selzach,  Solothurn,  on  30th  Sep- 
tember (with  two  there  on  1st  October); 
and  Rheinspitz/Thal,  Thurgau,  on  12th 
November  (Wassmer  & Haag  2011;  Peter 
Knaus  in  lift.).  In  addition,  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  a single  bird  was  photographed  at 
Keprnik,  Sudety  Mountains,  on  11th 
September  - the  10th  Czech  record,  but  the 
first  for  20  years  (Vavfik  & FK  CSO  2011; 
http://fkcso.cz/druhypos/callap.html). 
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Ring  Ouzels  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  - more  birds  higher  up? 


We  read  the  short  paper  on 
habitat  associations  and 
winter  distribution  of  Ring 
Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus 
(Green  et  al.  2012)  with 
interest.  On  2nd  January 
201 1,  we  were  staying  in  the 
the  village  of  Imlil  (the 
launch  point  for  treks  to 
the  highest  Atlas  peaks); 
from  there  we  walked 
southwest  to  the  pass  of 
Tizi  Mzik  at  2,489  m.  The 
footpath  was  initially 
through  cultivated  areas 
and  then  through  an  area  of 
open  grazing  with  juniper 
Juniperus  scrub.  On  the 
approach  to  the  pass  we  saw  at  least  eight 
Ring  Ouzels.  The  pass  itself  provided  a view 
over  an  extensive  area  of  open  juniper  forest 
and  in  20  minutes  there  we  saw  numerous 
small  groups  of  Ring  Ouzels,  recording  a 
further  45+.  The  open  forest  at  the  pass  was 
clearly  grazed  and  showed  no  signs  of  regen- 
eration. While  our  observations  were  not 


45.  Juniper  forest  at  Tizi  Mzik,  almost  2,500  m above  sea  level  in 
the  Atlas  Mountains,  Morocco,  January  2011. 

systematic,  they  do  indicate  that  there  may  be 
larger  concentrations  of  Ring  Ouzels  at 
higher  altitudes  than  those  visited  during  the 
studies  that  led  to  the  paper. 

Green,  M„  Kaleta,  R.,  & Keirle,  I.  20 1 2.  Habitat 

associations  and  winter  distribution  of  Ring  Ouzels 
in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Morocco.  Brit.  Birds  1 05: 
674-682. 
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The  Laws  Guide  to  Drawing  Birds 

By  John  Muir  Laws 
Audubon, 2012 
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ISBN  978-1-59714-195-6  Subbuteo  code  M21581 

£22.50  BB  Bookshop  price  £20.25 


This  book  is  American 
in  origin  and  so  for  a 
Brit  the  subjects  are 
almost  all  refreshingly 
Nearctic.  It  is  full  of  good  sketches  by  John  Muir 
Laws  from  beginning  to  end,  but  my  heart  sank 
when,  after  only  a few  pages,  I found  the  reader 
introduced  to  the  two-circles  technique  for 
drawing  birds;  field  sketching  is  eventually  dealt 
with  in  detail  on  page  75.  That  early  impression  is, 
however,  rather  harsh;  delving  deeper  into  this 
book  there  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  bird  structure  and  mechanics,  which  every 
birder,  let  alone  budding  artist,  would  do  well  to 
read  and  study  carefully. 

The  introductory  chapter  'Bird  Drawing  Basics’ 
has  the  dreaded  two-circles  section,  which,  after 
several  re-reads,  still  leaves  me  unsure  as  to  what 
situation  the  author  expects  the  budding  artist  to 
use  this.  I presume  (now)  that  it  would  be  as  an 
indoor  exercise  before  going  out  and  looking  at 
birds?  If  so,  then  the  same  ‘home  study’  may  also 
apply  for  the  subsequent  chapters.  ‘Mastering  Bird 
Anatomy’  is  truly  excellent,  covering  a huge  range 
of  ancillary  topics  from  cranial  kinesis  to  differing 
leg  scale  types,  ‘Details  and  Tips  for  Common 
Birds’  has  many  thought-provoking  pointers  (but 
maybe  once  you  have  already  started  to  tackle 


different  bird  families),  while  ‘Birds  in  Flight’  is 
also  clear  and  instructive. 

At  last,  ‘Field  Sketching’  follows,  and  is  mostly 
sound,  if  a little  brief  compared  with  the  treatment 
of  subjects  thus  far,  and  concentrates  on  using 
binoculars  while  sketching,  mentioning  only 
briefly  the  rather  important  alternative  of  using  an 
angled  telescope  (thus  freeing  up  both  hands  to 
hold  sketchbook  and  pencil  and  facilitating  simul- 
taneous observation  and  drawing).  The  final 
chapter,  ‘Materials  and  Techniques’,  which  covers 
well  such  things  as  observing  light  and  shadow, 
goes  into  extraordinary  detail  on  colour  (even 
down  to  naming  and  shaming  pigments)  and  is  on 
the  whole  another  successful  chapter,  but  given  the 
detail  about  coloured  pencils  there  is  curiously 
barely  a word  about  brushes  or  paper  - just  what 
the  author  uses,  and  no  mention  of  oils  or  acrylic. 

For  me,  this  book  contains  both  excellent  and 
less  favourable  sections.  The  weakness  of  this  type 
of  book  is  that  a single  author  presents  methods  of 
work  which  are  successful  for  them,  whereas 
several  specialist  authors  would  have  given  a much 
greater  breadth  of  alternative  paths,  materials  and 
techniques  from  which  the  reader  may  be 
enthused. 

Alan  Harris 
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Return  to  One  Man’s  Island 

By  Keith  Brockie 
Birlinn,  2012 

Hbk,  175pp;  colour  throughout 
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As  a young  artist 
Keith  Brockie  dis- 
covered the  Isle  of 
May,  an  island  that 
has  drawn  him 
back  many  times  to  study  its  wildlife.  His  early 
career  saw  the  production  of  ‘One  Man’s  Island’,  a 


collection  of  field  sketches  made  on  the  May.  It 
was  his  second  book  and  was  published  by 
HarperCollins  in  1984. 

This  book  describes  Keith’s  return  to  the  island, 
when  he  spent  most  of  the  2010  season  sketching 
in  the  field.  The  result  is  a book  of  175  pages 
crammed  with  wildlife  art  - birds,  mammals, 
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crustaceans  and  insects.  Pretty  much  all  the  work 
has  been  achieved  in  the  field,  typically  (for  the 
vertebrates)  from  a distance  through  a telescope 
focused  either  on  a tight  focal  point  worked  up  in 
great  detail  - maybe  as  tight  as  a Fulmar’s  Ful- 
marus  glacialis  bill,  the  arrangement  of  a Razorbill 
Alca  torda  chick  being  brooded  under  an  adult’s 
wing  - or  on  a wider  study  subject,  such  as  a small 
group  of  birds. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  his  work,  just 
imagine  leafing  through  a large  field  sketchbook, 
the  target  intricately  worked  up  in  pencil  and 
watercolour,  the  peripherals  typically  hinted  at  - 
but  sometimes  fascinating  the  artist  sufficiently  for 
him  to  describe  them  in  more  detail,  and  relatively 
few  words.  The  breeding  seabirds  have  much  to 
offer  the  artist;  they  are  perfect,  static  subjects, 
with  endless  possibilities  in  terms  of  lighting  and 
posture.  However,  for  me,  it  was  the  mammals  that 
had  the  greatest  wow  factor,  and  I particularly 
enjoyed  the  rabbits  and  seals.  Later  chapters 
describe  in  pictures  the  excitement  of  the  isolated 
bird  observatory  (lamentably  ignored  by  many 


modern,  info-drenched  birders),  witnessing 
migration  actually  happening  minute  by  minute 
and  the  ultimate  thrill  of  a White’s  Thrush 
Zoothera  dauma  in  the  hand. 

So  this  book  is  about  two  of  my  favourite 
things:  beautifully  observed  field  sketches  and  a 
remote  island  (preferably,  as  here,  a bird-observa- 
tory island).  As  a ringer  and  an  artist,  I was  pretty 
well  disposed  to  this  book  before  I opened  it,  and  I 
was  certainly  not  disappointed.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  high-quality  production  and  reason- 
able price  - the  publisher  should  be  congratulated. 
Keith  Brockie  has  been  well  established  as  a 
wildlife  artist  for  some  time;  for  those  already 
acquainted  with  his  work,  this  book  delivers  every- 
thing one  might  hope  for  and  is  likely  to  prove 
very  popular,  but  it  should  also  enthral  those  new 
to  his  work.  I hope  that  it  also  encourages  more 
people  to  visit  bird  observatories;  like  Keith,  they 
will  find  them  magical  places. 

Alan  Harris 


The  Birds  of  Durham 

Edited  by  Keith  Bowey  and  Mark  Newsome 
Durham  Bird  Club,  2012 

Hbk,  l,014pp;  122  colour  photographs,  numerous  tables  and  black-and-white  photographs 
and  illustrations 

ISBN  978-1-874701-03-3  Subbuteo  code  M21614 
£30.00  BB  Bookshop  price  £27.00 


This  highly  authoritative  county  avifauna  is  the 
result  of  five  years  of  hard  work  from  a dedicated 
team  of  editors  and  contributors  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Durham  Bird  Club.  Its  publication  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  ‘Birds  of  Durham  Her- 
itage Project’,  which  attracted  £30,000  in  funding 
from  the  national  lottery.  It  is  a worthy  successor 
to  A History  of  the  Birds  of  Durham,  written  by 
George  Temperley  and  published  in  1951.  At  that 
time,  the  Durham  list  comprised  273  species  but 
by  the  end  of  2011  it  had  reached  393.  This 
increase  is  due  largely  to  a mouth-watering  list  of 
rarities  but  the  county  also  has  a strong  suite  of 
breeding  species,  including  several  iconic  upland 
birds  such  as  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix , Merlin 
Falco  columbarius  and  European  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  apricaria.  The  area  covered  is  the  present- 
day  administrative  county  plus  additional  areas  in 
south  Tyne  & Wear  and  north  Cleveland,  which 
are  included  in  the  vice-county  of  Durham.  It  thus 
includes  Whitburn  and  Hartlepool  Headland,  key 


sites  for  seawatching  and  attracting  migrants,  and 
the  Tees  marshes,  which  form  the  largest  wetland 
between  the  Humber  and  Lindisfarne  and  attract 
significant  numbers  of  waterfowl  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  rare  waders. 

There  are  five  introductory  chapters.  The  first, 
‘Durham  geography  - landscape,  habitats,  climate 
and  bird  life’,  gives  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
county,  although  the  superb  habitat  photographs 
are  found  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  second,  A 
short  environmental  history  of  Co.  Durham’, 
focuses  on  land  use  and  includes  coal  mining, 
game  rearing,  changing  farming  practices  and  the 
spread  of  industry.  ‘The  study  of  birds  in  Co. 
Durham’  covers  the  first  known  references  to  birds 
in  the  county  and  major  figures  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ornithology  through  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  and  describes  the  formation  of 
the  Durham  Bird  Club  in  1974  and  its  develop- 
ment through  to  the  present  day.  A short  history 
of  Durham  Ornithology’  is  a chronology  of  major 
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Reviews 


ornithological  events  and  bird  records,  while  ‘Birds 
of  Durham  - the  Durham  list’  looks  at  the  devel- 
opment of  the  county  list  through  time,  makes 
comparisons  with  adjacent  counties  and  looks  to 
the  future. 

Most  of  the  book  (865  pages)  is  taken  up  by  the 
systematic  list.  Each  species  account  begins  with  a 
concise  statement  of  current  status  and  a small 
vignette.  The  accounts  for  regular  species  have 
three  or  four  subheadings  - historical  review, 
recent  breeding  status,  recent  non-breeding  status 
(the  last  two  combined  as  recent  status  for  non- 
breeders), and  distribution  and  movements  - and 
this  standardised  approach  works  very  well  for 
most  species.  The  historical  reviews  include  dis- 
cussion of  the  earliest  records,  a summary  of  the 
information  published  by  Temperley  and  a review 
of  subsequent  sightings  up  to  the  1970s. 

The  sections  on  status  are  extremely  detailed, 
giving  lengthy  summaries  of  changes  in  breeding 
distribution  and  numbers,  maximum  counts  at 
various  locations  or  a chronology  of  noteworthy 
records  of  migrants.  Sadly,  the  opportunity  to  use 
bar  charts  and  tables  to  summarise  count  data  and 
analyse  the  occurrence  of  scarcer  species  more 
effectively  has  been  taken  only  infrequently  - and 
inconsistently.  Thus  some  species  are  analysed  by 
month  and  others  by  ten-day  period;  for  example, 
Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  gets  both  a monthly 
and  a five-day  analysis  yet  there  are  no  charts  for 
Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  or  Wood 
Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola.  Maximum  counts  of 
several  waders  have  been  displayed  over  a 40 -year 
period,  some  by  means  of  bar  charts  and  others  by 
line  graphs  (the  latter  inappropriate  for  discontin- 
uous data  of  this  sort),  yet  there  is  no  display  of 


counts  of  wildfowl.  Seawatching  data  from  Whit- 
burn and  Hartlepool  are  analysed  in  various  ways: 
divers,  tubenoses  and  some  auks  have  charts  to 
illustrate  patterns  of  occurrence,  but  for  skuas 
there  are  only  lengthy  texts. 

A final  section  gives  a brief  overview  of  the 
wider  distribution  of  each  species  and  summarises 
the  ringing  data  pertinent  to  the  county. 

For  those  rarities  with  fewer  than  20  records,  all 
are  listed  in  full.  Each  account  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  discovery  of  the  first  for  the 
county.  Many  photographs  of  county  firsts  and 
other  rarities  have  been  included,  with  older  black- 
and-white  shots  in  the  text  and  high-quality 
colour  photographs  in  two  bound  sections.  Infor- 
mation is  included  for  the  period  up  to  the  end  of 
2011. 

Appendices  cover  Category  D and  E species; 
unconfirmed  and  unacceptable  records;  con- 
tributing authors,  photographers  and  sponsors;  a 
map  of  the  county  with  a gazetteer  of  sites;  and  a 
37-page  bibliography. 

This  is  a fine  avifauna,  exceptionally  good  value 
at  £30.00  and  an  essential  purchase  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  county’s  birds.  However,  I do  feel 
that  more  stringent  editing  of  the  species  texts, 
combined  with  greater  use  of  graphs  and  tables 
and  the  use  of  colour  throughout,  would  have 
enlivened  the  monotonous  appearance  of  many 
pages.  Nowadays,  colour  printing  is  not  excessively 
more  expensive  than  black  and  white,  and  perhaps 
a slimmer  volume  at  a slightly  higher  price  would 
have  made  a more  attractive  book  overall. 

John  Clark 


Owls 

By  Marianne  Taylor 
Bloomsbury,  2012 

Hbk,  224pp;  many  colour  photographs 
ISBN  978-1-4081-5553-0 
Subbuteo  code  M2 1328 
£24.99  BB  Bookshop  price  £22.49 

This  book,  which  aims  both  to  ‘celebrate  and 
demystify  these  seldom  seen  and  misunderstood 
birds’  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first 
looks  at  the  owls  in  general,  with  chapters  on 
hunting  behaviour,  breeding  biology,  conservation 
issues,  and  so  on,  while  the  second  part  contains 
separate  species  accounts.  There  are  stunning  pho- 
tographs throughout. 


The  Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook 
2013 

Edited  by  David  Cromack 
Buckingham  Press,  2012 
Pbk,  328pp;  many  black-and-white 
illustrations,  maps,  etc. 

ISBN  978-0-9569876-3-1 
Subbuteo  code  M2 1444 
£16.50  BB  Bookshop  price  £14.75 

In  its  familiar  format,  the  2013  edition  brings  you 
county,  national  and  international  directories, 
details  of  reserves  and  bird  observatories,  check- 
lists for  birds,  butterflies  and  dragonflies,  tide 
tables,  events  and  more  plus  special  features  on  the 
British  Birdfair  and  bird-tracking  technologies. 
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Rarities  Committee  news 


Species  to  be  removed  from  the  BBRC  list 


Each  year,  the  BBRC  list  is  reviewed  to  establish 
that  all  the  species/taxa  should  continue  to  be 
treated  as  national  rarities.  A number  of  candidates 
for  removal  from  the  list  were  discussed  at  the  20 1 2 
BBRC  AGM,  which  was  held  at  Minsmere  in 
March.  The  outcome  was  that  Glossy  Ibis  was 
removed  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  2012.  All 
records  of  this  species  from  1st  January  2013 
should  now  be  sent  to  the  relevant  county  recorder. 

There  has  been  a marked  change  in  the  status  of 
the  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  in  the  last  ten 
years,  particularly  since  2007  when  the  first  influx  of 
more  than  20  birds  occurred.  A similar  influx  has 
been  repeated  every  year  since  2009.  We  know  from 
ringing  data  that  some  birds  originated  in  Spain 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  the  majority.  The 
breeding  population  in  Spain  has  become  estab- 
lished since  1996  and  has  increased  significantly 
since  2006  (Santoro  et  al.  2010),  and  has  expanded 
into  southern  France.  This  species  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  several  egret  species,  with  a 
significant  range  expansion  resulting  in  a marked 
increase  in  sightings  in  Britain,  and  it  seems  very 
likely  that  the  increase  will  be  sustained.  Glossy  Ibis 
had  not  achieved  the  established  thresholds  for 
removal  from  the  BBRC  list 
(more  than  150  records  in  the 
last  ten  years,  with  ten  or  more 
in  eight  of  those  years). 

However,  the  occurrence  of 
more  than  100  Glossy  Ibises  in 
five  years,  with  20  or  more  in 
four  of  those  years,  shows  that 
the  species  is  comfortably  on 
track  to  achieve  those  ten-year 
criteria.  We  believe  that  the 
decision  to  remove  the  species 
is  justified,  given  the  ease  of 
identification  and  a low  rate  of 
non-accepted  records. 

The  other  candidate  species 
considered  included  Lesser 
Scaup  Aythya  affinis,  Citrine 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  and 
Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus 
hodgsoni.  Lesser  Scaup  seems 
to  occur  in  high  numbers  each 
year  - yet  many  records  are 
of  returning  birds  and  the 
number  of  new  arrivals  does 
not  meet  our  criteria  - the 
highest  ten-year  count  in  recent 
times  is  117  from  1999  to  2008. 


Furthermore,  since  2008  the  numbers  reported  have 
decreased  to  an  average  of  around  five  per  year  and 
this  trend  seems  likely  to  continue.  In  addition,  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  females  and  young  birds  and 
the  problem  of  separating  adult  males  from  looka- 
like  hybrids  convinced  us  that  it  was  sensible  to 
retain  Lesser  Scaup  on  the  BBRC  list  for  the  time 
being. 

Citrine  Wagtail  numbers  have  not  reached  the 
150-in-a-decade  threshold,  although  they  have 
shown  a steady  increase  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptional  years  would  see  this  species  exceeding 
that  criterion.  Olive-backed  Pipit  is  close  to  the 
150  in  a decade  and  with  a large  influx  in  autumn 
2012,  it  is  now  a likely  candidate  for  removal.  We 
shall  discuss  both  of  these  passerines  again  at  our 
2013  AGM,  when  the  2012  numbers  will  be  known 
more  accurately.  We  may  make  the  decision  to 
remove  Olive-backed  Pipit  from  our  list  from  1st 
January  2013  at  our  next  AGM,  but  we  shall 
announce  this  after  the  meeting. 

As  well  as  looking  at  those  species  that  might 
be  removed  from  the  BBRC  list,  we  review  possible 
additions.  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  was 
reinstated  to  the  BBRC  list  in  1999  following  such 


46.  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus,  Freeman’s  Marsh,  Berkshire, 
January  2011. 
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Rarities  Committee  news 


a review  and  remains  a genuinely  rare  bird  in  the 
UK,  even  though  numbers  have  increased  recently. 
Another  candidate  to  return  as  a national  rarity  is 
the  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica.  A preliminary 
review  of  recent  years  shows  that  numbers  have 
declined  since  their  peak  in  the  1990s,  and  the 
species  has  averaged  less  than  ten  a year  since  it 
was  removed  from  the  list  in  2006,  reflecting 
a declining  population  in  Finland  (www.atlas3. 
Iintuatlas.fi/results/species/rustic%20bunting). 

We  shall  consider  Rustic  Bunting  and  other 

Adam  Rowlands 


species  at  the  2013  AGM  in  Wales.  Birders  are 
welcome  to  join  us  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  9th 
March  for  the  AGM,  at  the  RSPB’s  Conwy  Reserve. 
More  details  will  be  available  on  the  BBRC  website 
(www.bbrc.org.uk)  in  due  course. 
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Announcements 

BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  2013 

The  37th  BB  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  competition  remains  free  to 
enter  and  seeks  to  recognise  the  best  and/or  the  most  scientifically  inter- 
esting photographs  of  Western  Palearctic  birds  taken  during  2012. 

In  addition  to  the  main  awards,  there  is  a digiscoping  section.  Up  to 
three  images  may  be  entered.  For  full  details  of  the  rules  and  how  to 
submit  entries,  go  to  www.britishbirds.co.uk/about/bird-photograph-of- 
the-year 

The  closing  date  for  the  2013  competition  is  1st  April  2013. 

The  competition’s  main  sponsor  in  2013  will  again  be  Anglian  Water,  to  whom  we  remain  extremely 
grateful.  Collins,  Christopher  Helm/Bloomsbury  and  the  Eric  Hosking  Charitable  Trust  will  continue  their 
long-term  support  of  the  Award  too.  The  winning  entries  will  be  exhibited  at  the  British  Birdwatching  Fair 
in  August,  where  the  awards  will  be  presented. 


Changes  to  the  BB  list  of  names 

Following  taxonomic  changes  to  the  British  List  announced  in  October  by  the  BOURC’s  Taxonomic  Sub- 
committee, the  BB  list  of  Western  Palearctic  birds  has  been  updated  for  the  beginning  of  BBV ol.  106  - go  to 
www.britishbirds.co.uk/birding-resources/the-british-birds-list  to  download  the  revised  list.  The  TSC  report 
can  be  found  in  full  online  (http://onlinelibrary.wiley.eom/doi/IO.l  I I l/j.l474-9l9X.20l2,OI273.x/full),  and 
explains  the  rationale  behind  these  changes. 
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Recent  reports 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Harry  Hussey 


This  summary  of  unchecked  reports  covers  the  period  from  early  November  to  early 
December  20 1 2. 

Headlines  Most  of  the  headline  species  were  of  transatlantic  origin,  with  a Pied-billed  Grebe 
and  an  American  Coot  in  South  Uist,  another  American  Coot  in  Ireland,  a returning  Pacific 
Diver  off  Cornwall,  various  American  waders  and  late  news  of  a Common  Yellowthroat  in 
Northumberland  in  early  November.  From  the  opposite  direction  came  an  Asian  Desert 
Warbler  in  Kent,  a Black-throated  Thrush  in  Shetland  and  a Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Dominating  the  news  reports,  however,  were  widespread  records  of 
Waxwings,  initially  in  Scotland,  then  northern  England,  before  rapidly  moving  farther  south  and 
west  into  virtually  all  areas. 


Ross’s  Goose  Anser  rossii  In  Norfolk, 
Haddiscoe/Breydon  Water,  long-stayer  to  19th 
November,  and  Berney  Marshes,  6th  December; 
Loaningfoot  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  24th 
November.  Cackling  Goose  Branta  hutchinsii  Long- 
stayers  at  Lissadell  (Co.  Sligo),  three  to  15th 
November,  then  two  to  28th;  and  Islay  (Argyll), 
two  to  2nd  December.  Berneray  (Outer  Hebrides), 
15th  November;  Loaningfoot,  16th-27th 
November;  Kilchenzie  (Argyll),  22nd-27th 
November;  Cley  (Norfolk),  2nd-5th  December. 
Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  rufcollis  Long-stayers 
on  Islay  to  28th  November  and  at  Farlington 
Marshes/Portsmouth  (Hampshire)  to  1st 
December.  Whitrigg  and  Cardurnock  (Cumbria), 
16th-30th  November;  Coed-Y-Dinas  (Mont- 
gomeryshire), 3rd  December. 

American  Wigeon 

Anas  americana  Long- 
stayers  at  St  John’s 
Loch  (Highland)  to 
18th  November  and 
Anglers  CP/Winter- 
sett  Resr  (Yorkshire) 
to  10th  December. 

Loch  of  Strathbeg 
(North-east  Scot- 
land), 3rd-9th  Dec- 
ember; Cahore  (Co. 

Wexford),  8th  Dec- 
ember; Bawburgh 
(Norfolk),  9th  Dec- 
ember. Falcated  Duck 
Anas  falcata  Farmoor 
Resr  (Oxfordshire), 

9th-10th  December. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas 
discors  Ballylongford 
(Co.  Kerry),  22nd- 


29th  November;  Threave  (Dumfries  & Galloway), 
29th  November;  Ballyallia  Lake  (Co.  Clare), 
lst-2nd  December;  North  Bull  (Co.  Dublin),  9th 
December.  Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Blash- 
ford  Lakes  (Hampshire),  12th  November;  Far  Ings 
(Lincolnshire),  24th  November;  Hay  Moor  (Som- 
erset), 2nd-9th  December.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
affinis  Long-stayers  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon)  to 
16th  November,  Lough  Gash  (Co.  Clare)  to  7th 
December  and  Lough  Gill  (Co.  Kerry)  to  5th 
December.  Loch  Watten  (Highland),  two,  10th 
November,  one  to  13th;  St  John’s  Loch,  18th 
November;  Soulseat  Loch  (Dumfries  & Galloway), 
26th  November;  Siblyback  Resr  (Cornwall), 
5th-10th  December;  Blagdon  Lake  (Avon), 
7th-10th  December.  King  Eider  Somateria 
spectabilis  Burghead  (Moray  & Nairn),  long-stayer 
to  10th  November;  Filey  (Yorkshire),  8th 


47.  Adult  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis,  Farlington  Marshes, 
Hampshire,  November  2012. 
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48.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  (second  from  the  right)  with  two  Ruffs  Calidris  pugnax  and  a 
Common  Redshank  T.  totanus,  Alkborough  Flats,  Lincolnshire,  November  2012. 


December.  Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata  Long- 
stayers  at  Llandulas  (Denbighshire),  up  to  four,  to 
25th  November  and  Largo  Bay  (Fife),  to  30th 
November.  Brandon  Bay  (Co.  Kerry),  two,  16th 
November;  Glenbeigh  (Co.  Kerry),  16th  November; 
Sheringham,  17th  November,  and  Weybourne 
(both  Norfolk),  2nd  December;  Ballybrannigan 
(Co.  Cork),  18th  November;  Dungarvan  (Co. 
Waterford),  25th  November  to  8th  December;  Toe 
Head  (Co.  Cork),  28th  November;  North  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  29th  November  to  9th 
December.  Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucul- 
latus  Pagham  Harbour  (Sussex),  long-stayer  to  17th 
November. 


Pacific  Diver  Gavia  pacifica  Mount’s  Bay  (Corn- 
wall), 5th—  1 0th  December.  White-billed  Diver 
Gavia  adamsii  Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire), 
28th  November. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Colyford/Seaton 
(Devon),  long-stayer  to  27th  November.  Glossy 
Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  Long-stayers  at  Marloes 
Mere  (Pembrokeshire)  to  9th  December  and  Tim- 
oleague  (Co.  Cork)  to  22nd  November.  Ham  Wall 
(Somerset),  29th-30th  November;  Bickerley 
Common  (Hampshire),  2nd-10th  December; 
Rochford  (Essex),  four,  10th  December. 

Pied-billed  Grebe 
Podilymbus  podi- 
ceps  South  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides), 
26th  November  to 
8th  December. 

Northern  Harrier 
Circus  cyaneus  hud- 
sonius  Long-stayer, 
Tacumshin  (Co. 
Wexford),  to  8th 
December.  Gyr 
Falcon  Falco  rusti- 
colus  South  Uist, 
18th  November 
and  3rd  December, 
North  Uist,  1st 
December; 
Blennerville  (Co. 
Kerry),  27th  Nov- 
ember; Barra 
(Outer  Hebrides), 
found  dead,  1st 
December. 


49.  Adult  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia,  Dawlish  Warren, 
Devon,  November  2012. 
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Recent  reports 


American  Coot  Fulica  americana  South 
Uist,  26th  November;  Murloch  (Co. 
Galway),  28th  November  to  12th 
December. 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis 
dominica  Long-stayers  at  Ouse  Fen 
(Cambridgeshire)  to  10th  November 
and  Anthorn  (Cumbria)  on  17th 
November.  Myroe  Levels  (Co.  Derry), 
18th  November.  White-rumped  Sand- 
piper Calidris  fuscicollis  Drayton  Bassett 
(Staffordshire),  1 3th— 2 1 st  November; 
Longham  Lakes  (Dorset),  30th 
November  to  9th  December.  Baird’s 
Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  Unst  (Shet- 
land), 26th  November;  Blackrock  Strand 
(Co.  Kerry),  30th  November  to  12th 
December.  Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  Long-stayers  at 
Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  to  10th 
December,  Alkborough  Flats  (Lin- 
colnshire) to  10th  December,  Beadnell 
(Northumberland)  to  18th  November, 
and  North  Uist  to  16th  November. 
Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  Long- 
stayers  at  Ernesettle  Creek  (Devon)  to 
10th  December,  Aldcliffe  Marshes  (Lan- 
cashire & N Merseyside)  to  5th 
December,  and  Alkborough  Flats  to 
10th  December.  Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  tricolor  Malin  Head  (Co. 
Donegal),  24th  November. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chroicocephalus 
Philadelphia  In  Devon,  long-stayer  at 
Dawlish  Warren  to  19th  November,  then 
one  at  Teignmouth  on  8th-10th 
December.  Larne  (Co.  Antrim),  to  25th 
November.  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri 
Galway  Bay  (Co.  Galway),  long- stayer  to 
12th  December. 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

Seaburn  (Co.  Durham),  long-stayer  to 
12th  November. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  Grove 
Ferry  (Kent),  four,  9th  November,  one 
to  13th;  Marston  Vale  CP  (Bedford- 
shire), two,  10th  November;  Dungeness 
(Kent),  13th  November;  Ouse  Fen,  two, 
2nd-4th  December,  three  on  5th,  two  to 
8th;  Pegwell  Bay  (Kent),  6th  December; 
Minsmere  (Suffolk),  8th  December. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
Portland  (Dorset),  13th  — 14th 


50.  Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus,  Ouse  Fen, 
Cambridgeshire,  December  20 1 2. 


5 I . Black-bellied  Dipper  Cinclus  c.  cinclus,  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  November  2012. 
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Robin  Chittenden  Simon  Stirrup 


Larry  Dalziel  Steve  Young!  Birdwatch 


Recent  reports 


52.  Female  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti,  Rhyl,  Denbighshire, 
November  20  i 2. 


Waxwing  Bombycilla  gar- 
rulus  A large  influx,  with  the 
biggest  flocks  in  Scotland, 
including  1,000  Kyle  of 
Lochalsh,  600  Ullapool  and 
550  Fiskavaig  (all  High- 
land) in  mid  November 
and  800  in  Dundee  (Angus 
& Dundee)  in  early  Dec- 
ember. By  early  December 
smaller  numbers  were 
widespread,  but  there  were 
also  some  large  flocks 
farther  south  and  west, 
including  counts  of  400  at 
Lucan  (Co.  Dublin),  Burton 
Stather  (Lincolnshire)  and 
Pegwell  Bay  (Kent).  Black- 
bellied  Dipper  Cinclus  c. 
cinclus  Thetford  (Norfolk), 
6th  November  to  6th  Dec- 
ember. 


November;  Winspit  (Dorset),  18th  November; 
Falmouth  (Cornwall),  23rd  November  to  5th 
December;  West  Bexington  (Dorset),  30th 
November;  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  10th  December. 
Asian  Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana  Samphire  Hoe 
(Kent),  18th  November.  Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia 
cantillans  St  Just  (Cornwall),  17th  November  to 
10th  December.  Eastern  Olivaceous  Warbler  Iduna 
pallida  Kilminning  (Fife),  long-stayer  to  20th 
November.  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumetorum  Ferry  Meadows  CP  (Cambridgeshire), 
23rd  November. 


Rose-coloured  Starling  Pastor  roseus  Port  Isaac 
(Cornwall),  17th  November  to  6th  December; 
Northrepps  (Norfolk),  17th  November;  St  Columb 
Major  (Cornwall),  26th-27th  November;  Wade- 
bridge  (Cornwall),  6th  December.  Black-throated 
Thrush  Turdus  atrogularis  Loch  of  Benston  (Shet- 
land), 1st  December.  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
deserti  Harty  Marshes  (Kent),  18th  November;  Rhyl 
(Denbighshire)  23rd-30th  November;  Rattray  Head 
(North-east  Scotland),  2nd-10th  December.  Buff- 
bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens  Tyrella  (Co.  Down), 
1 3th — 1 7th  November,  with  two  there  on  18th-24th 

November. 


53.  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  h.  hornemanni,  Baltasound,  Unst,  Shetland, 
December  20 1 2. 


Common  Yellowthroat 
Geothlypis  trichas  Holy 
Island  (Northumberland), 
6th  November. 


Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis 
hornemanni  Unst  (Shetland), 
up  to  seven  remaining  to 
1 8th  November,  at  least  four 
to  2nd  December;  Alde- 
burgh  (Suffolk),  8th-10th 
December.  Little  Bunting 
Emberiza  pusilla  Welwick 
(Yorkshire),  10th  Nov- 
ember; Seckington  (War- 
wickshire), 11th  November; 
Rosenannon  Downs  (Corn- 
wall), two,  28th  November, 
one  to  1st  December;  East 
Burrafirth  (Shetland), 
7th-10th  December. 
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